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OF INSECTS. 
*Go to; there’s wisdom in a bit 0’ cheese.’ 
Ford. 

We have thought that an occasional article of a popular kind, 
on naturat history, or history itself, might be interesting to the 
readers of this Magazine; and could we thereby do aught 
toward increasing the study of these subjects in the West, we 
should feel that our labors had not been altogether useless. It 
is a dangerous thing to become a professed naturalist; to devote 
oneself wholly to a single study or pursuit. Such a course is 
but too apt to beget a narrowness of soul; the student becomes 
a mere Classifier, a man wise in words rather than things; he 
mistakes the means for the end; he studies nature, but the 
study does not produce upon his mind the effect which it 
should produce; he grows cold and wrapt up in a most selfish 
employment, and soon becomes—to use the strong language 
of Mr. Wordsworth — 


‘One that would peep, and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave.” 
But to him that studies nature in the true spirit, there is in the 
study, pleasure, consolation, and instruction, for the most im- 
provable part of his nature—his disposition and heart. He 
will become impressed more and more deeply with that belief 
which we all hold speculatively, but which with few of us forms 
a motive and a spring of action——I mean the belief, that in 
every thing about us may be seen the power and goodness of a 
Divine Being. He will become acquainted with the world 
about him, and learn his own high place in that world; and the 
knowledge will teach him to respect himself. He will learn 
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also to respect the workmanship of his Maker, wherever found; 
to love all, inasmuch as that unseen One loves and cares for all. 
He will feel that it is as much beneath the dignity of a man, 
as itis the benevolence of a christian, to hate or to despise any 
thing; for—to use Mr. Wordsworth’s words once more — 
* *'T'will be his faith, that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.’ 

Let us begin our researches with a branch of natural history 
that is but little cared for in this new world, and little understood 
—that which treats of insects, their structure and habits. We 
see these creatures about us, in the air, the water, and upon 
the earth. We crush them without a thought of their curious 
and beautiful formation; and destroy their homes daily, nor 
dream of inquiring into their mode of life, their habits, or the 
objects to‘attain which they so labor and toil. For a time, let 
this cease; there is room enough in the wide world, as ‘ my 
uncle Toby’ said, long ago, for all these busy creatures and 
ourselves beside; and when we have spent an hour or two in 
watching them, it may be, a higher motive than curiosity will 
induce us to spare themand their labors. Let us first, however, 
cast a glance over nature, and observe the relative position of 
the little people whose manners we propose to observe upon. 

The whole material world is divided into the three kingdoms, 
Minera, Vecerasie, and AntmaLt. The Animal kingdom is 
separated into two general divisions, the first consisting of Ver- 
TEBRAL animals, or those having a skeleton; the second of 
InverTeBRAL, or those having no skeleton. To the first divis- 
ion belong Man, Quadrupeds, Birds, and Fishes. The second 
division consists of five classes, which we will name: First, In- 
sects; second, Crustacea, such as the lobster and crab; third, 
Mollusca, such as the oyster, clam, and snail; fourth, Worms, 
as the common earth-worm, which is not an insect; and fifth, 
Zoophytes, as the sun-fish, the star-fish, &c. Insects are the 
most perfect of the Invertebral animals. The most remarka- 
ble fact in the history of insects, is, that they exist in four dis- 
tinct states of being. First, they are found wrapt up in the 
egg; from the egg they come forth, caterpillars, grubs, or mag- 
gots; in this state they are said by naturalists to be in the Larva 
state; they then pass into the chrysalis state, as it is generally 
called, known by naturalists as the Pupa state; from the Pupa 
comes forth the perfect insect, such as the fly, the butterfly, the 
beetle. All true insects pass through these changes; but 
the spider comes from the egg a spider, and to his old age, 
ever remains a spider; consequently, he is not a ¢rue insect; 
but as he has had no separate place assigned him as yet, it would 
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be hard to turn him from the rank he has so long enjoye d, and 
we will accordingly treat him as though he were in truth a 
member of our dynasty. And now let us to our work. 

The true place to observe nature is, of course, the country; 
so prithee, gentle reader, take thy hat and staff, and let us stroll 
awhile by the river-side, and so round through the meadows 
home again.* 

It is a lovely day for aramble; the clear sky,and still, sweet 
air are more than luxuries to one that has been vege tating all 
winter mid smoke and darkness. I know nothing more pleas- 
ant than one of these May-days in the gloomy month of March; 
it is like meeting a near friend une xpecte dly, ina foreign land. 
Look, how stilly the river rolls along; you may see the motion 
of the current, and the little whirlpools of the eddy, but they 
seem the mere sportings of the flood. The smoke from yonder 
paper-mill, rises in undisturbed dignity, spreading itse If out as 
in repose upon the motionless air. And hark! you may hear 
the puff, puff, puff, of some untiring steamer that is Coming 
round the far-off point. Let us sit awhile upon this log, and 
watch its approach. But all this, you say, has very little to do 
with insects, and in faith, as far as you can see, this is but a 
poor time of year for bug-hunting; so it is, my friend. Com- 
pared with May, or midsummer, or harvest-time, which are the 
insect Paradise seasons, we shall now find but little to interest 
us; however, observation will discover what you would not, at 
first, dream to be in existence. And as I live, here’s a case in 
point. Do you observe that hole in the stick my foot is on, 
partly filled with little bits of wood? Who dug that hole, 
think you? An insect. True, and for what purpose? For 
food, you say; there you err. The little fellow that bored that 
hole, had no more taste for sawdust, than you and I, my friend. 
Lend me your penknife amoment. As I split off the wood, you 

may see the hole is of some depth; and here at the end, we 
have two egg-like bags; they contain, if I mistake not, some 
young bees in the chrysalis sti ite, this bag being the Pupa case, 
as it is termed. I tear the bag care fully away, and lo! the 
little bee. See, he puts out his legs, and moves his young 
wings, and turns his head about, in a state of complete won- 
derment, at the new world we have ushered him into; poor 
fellow! we have broken his slumbers before it was time, and I 


* Some apology may seem necessary for adopting this very commonplace mode of 


bringing the subject before the reader; we would simply mark, that it appeared to 
us to offer advantages toward unfolding the subject in a popular way, that a more di- 
dactic mode would not; enabling the writer to speak more familiarly, and as the say- 
ing is, less like a book, 
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fear he will e’en lose his life in consequence. But let us, while 
he is staring about, and learning which foot to put foremost, 
inquire a little into his history. He’s of the family of carpenter 
bees; his mother, who looked very much like him, was an indus- 
trious, hard-working lady. She started in life with a determi- 
nation to provide well, as all mothers should, for the safety and 
support of her offspring; she picked out this stick, I doubt not, 
with uncommon care; she saw it was dry enough to work easily, 
and sound enough to keep out the wet; with her strong jaws, 
she picked out, bit by bit, these little morsels of wood, which 
she collected close by in a heap, so as to be handy for filling 
up; when her hole was deep enough, she collected a little 
honey, which she carefully kneaded up with some of that dust, 
which you find in flowers, called pollen, making what we denom- 
inate bee-bread; this she placed at the bottom of her nest; 
upon this she laid her two eggs, and then filled up the hole 
again very nicely, with the little chips which she had taken 
from it. In due time, our friend here—who is, by the way, 
beginning to be somewhat more active—this little fellow and 
his brother came from their eggs, and began, as maggots, with 
a most excellent appetite, to depredate upon the bread which 
had been laid up for them. This they soon finished; ut still 
it was quite enough, for the mother’s instinct never errs; she 
never gives too little, nor yet too much. Having eaten their 
allowance, they spun themselves these meal-bag looking coats, 
and turned in for the winter. Had we not disturbed them, 
they would have slept till warm weather, when they would 
have put off this thick garment, burrowed their way through 
the sawdust which closed their apartment, and gone forth to 
enjoy the beauties of nature, to raise families in their turn, and 
that being done, to die, 

This little fellow has a relative in Europe, whose manners 
are yet more interesting. The European carpenter bee digs 
into a post about an inch horizontally; she then turns, and goes 
down perpendicularly a foot or more. Having made her cell 
deep enough, she collects a store of bee-bread, which she places 
at the bottom, upon which she lays a single egg; her object 
now is, to build a flooring, on which to place another egg; she 
accordingly takes a parcel of the little chips which she has dug 
out; these she mixes up with a glutinous substance, which she, 
in common with most insects, secretes; and with the mortar thus 
formed, she builds a little ring-like projection all round the in- 
side of her cell, just above the egg which she has laid; within 
this ring,she forms another, and so goes on, each being smaller 
than the preceding, until a complete flooring is formed; here 
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she places her second egg, builds another floor, lays another 
egg, and then another, and another, until she has inclosed per- 
haps a dozen little ones. But now comes a difliculty; the first 
egg laid will be first hatched, and the maggot first become a 
bee, and the bee be ready to go abroad and see the world, and 
do her duties therein; but how shall the lowest one of all, first 
get out?) To make this easy, the mother lays each egg in such 
a manner that the maggoi, when born, may have its head 
downward, and moreover bores a hole in the post opposite to 
the lowest of all. When the maggot in this lowest cell has 
eaten its fill, passed through the chrysalis state,and become a bee, 
it eats its way through the thin partition which divides it from 
society, and is off. The one in the next cell becomes in turn a 
perfect insect, gnaws through its flooring, passes through the 
vacated cell, and goes abroad; and so, one after the other, they 
break through the floor of their chamber, and pass away through 
this very convenient back door, 

These bees, as you may perceive from what I have said, are 
solitary; they do not, like our hive bees, live in communities, 
but in single pairs; and the female, instead of being, like the 
hive bee, a queen, has in fact to do all the work; the husband 
is away on some mischievous errand, or perhaps regaling him- 
self with a nice dish of honey, while the poor wife is digging 
away like any day-laborer; at most, when the nest is dug, and 
the wife is abroad after food, the husband does but stay at 
home, sticks his hard head into the doorway, to keep out unwel- 
come visitors, and sleeps away the time dill his industrious lady 
comes back again. 

And this is the case with most of the solitary insects. There 
is a little bee somewhat akin to the one we have here, save that 
it builds in stone instead of wood, and has therefrom acquired 
the name of the mason bee. If you stand by a clay-bank, of a 
summer’s day, you may see a great number of little bees going 
into a hole in the bank, and presently returning with a bit of 
clay in their mouths. If you go near this hole, they will pay 
very little attention to you, and if you drive them away, they 
will begin to dig a hole elsewhere in the neighborhood. This 
will convince you they are not making themselves a_ nest 
there, as at first you perhaps thought they were. The fact is, 
they are quarrying materials for building, and though each 
builds a nest for herself, yet they quarry in company, because 
it is an object to them to get into the interior of the bank, 
where the clay is soft. Follow one of these little miners heme: 
you will find that she flies to a brick wall, it may be, not far 
off; she alights on a part of the wall where there is no sign of 
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a nest, however, and begins to look about into all the crannies, 

and cracks, and holes, that she can find; you think her but a 

stupid personage, afte r all, not to know the way to her own 

house; but, my friend, put that long person of yours behind 

some tree in the ne ighborhood, and you will soon see the cun- 

ning mother, after looking round to see that no one is watching, 

go directly to her nest, put on the pellet of clay she has in her 
mouth, and away again for another. If you examine the nest, | 
you will find it is a hole which has been dug into the mortar i a 
between two bricks, and that the mother is now construct- 

ing a cover for this hole with the clay which she is carrying 
home. In this house she puts her bee-bread, lays her eggs, 
and closes the entrance. The little bee, when he is ready 
to come forth, eats his way through the stony roof without the 
least difficulty. But if you put over this stone a piece of gauze, 
he cannot for the life of him get through it—so well are his 
jaws fitted for breaking stone, so poorly for cutting the least 
thread. The ancients, who had some odd notions respecting 
insect economy, thought, when they saw these bees carrying 
pebbles and bits of clay in their ‘mouths, that they carrie d 
them as ballast, in case of a squall. 

There are many other solitary bees whose manners are well 
worth looking into; but see, our poor protége’ here is beginning 
to find the air too cold for him, though to us it appears so mild; 
his wings move feebly, his legs are getting stiff}a premature old 
age is e vide ntly coming over him; his claws lose their hold, his 
feelers droop, a film ix darkening his sight; he makes a vain 
effort to fly, though he can scarce crawl. Poor fellow, I fear 
itis all over with him—his pulse is getting low—his chance 
is gone—there he goes, over onto his back, his legs stretch 
out and stiffen; farewell,—TI shall dream of you to-night, Mr. 
Carpenter; farewell,—your fate has made me so melancholy, 
I will e’en back to town again. We will finish our walk, 
kind sir, some other time, and do more, I trust, than we have 
to-day. ‘Till then, yours, most entomologically. P. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
[lustrations of Political Eeonomy. By Harriet Martineau. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
I8mo. Boston: Leonard C. Bowles. 1832. 
lr the little volumes before us, obtain that circulation which 
they deserve, they will certainly create an era in human ad- 
vancement. ‘Their object is to illustrate the principles of that 
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science, Which treats of the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth. ‘To accomplis sh this object, the writer has 
commenced a series of tales, laid in ditlerent parts of the world, 
and in different conditions of society, showing, by pictures of 
real life, the practical operation of the principles of Political 
Economy. She presents to our view, first, * Life in the Wilds.’ 
A colony of England, upon the skirts of a savage country, is 
sudde nly overrun by the natives, who take every thing, except 
what they cannot carry off, and that they destroy. But neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, and the little community sets to 
work to provide itself with food, raiment, and shelter. This 
story affords the author an admirable opportunity of showing 
the origin of capital, the nature of wealth, the value of labor, 
its varieties, its economical division, and its mechanical per- 
fection. 

She next presents us, ‘The Hill and the Valley; the scene 
of which is laid in a wild district in the south of Wales. The 
face of the valley is soon changed —large iron-works are esti tb- 
lished, around which a hundred cott: ges cluster—capital i 
invested, materials bought, laborers employe d, profits accrue; 
prese ntly, competition starts up, and profits diminish. Labor- 
saving machinery is then employed; the men’s wages decrease; 
some are dismissed, they destroy the works, and the scene closes 
as too many similar ones have done, in disaster and ruin. The 
story is probably founded in fact; for it is described with the 
truth of nature. It involves the nature of capital, the true 
merits of saving, the difference betwee n fixed and reproducea- 
ble capital, the agency of machinery augmenting capital, 
and in increasing the demand for wil al the identity of the 
interests of the laborer and capitalist. 

The third tale is an agricultural one. It shows the gradual 
improvement in comfort and wealth, to be derived from a judi- 
cious investment of capital in a farm, the relative productive- 
ness of large and small capitals, the impolicy of legal interfer- 
ence, and the close alliance between the manufacturing and 
agricultural interests. 

No. 4, ‘ Demarara’ is a tale of slavery, wrought up with 
great pathos. It is in approaching this subje ct, that the author 
shows her discretion and benevolence. The scene is laid in 
that part of South America, subject to the British government, 
where slavery prevails. ‘The true nature of slavery in its ori- 
gin, its real value, and its conse quences, considere d mere ‘ly in 
an economical point of view; the effect of legislative prohi- 
bitions and bounties; and the responsibility of the legislature 
of Great Britain, for all the present miseries and inconveni- 
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ences of slavery, are clearly proved. ‘The author does not go 
into the morality of the subject—her tract is purely what it 
professes to be, an illustration of the present bungling system of 
Great Britain with regard to her slaveholding colonies. 
Considered merely as a powerful and thrilling fiction, ¢ Ella 
of Garoeloch’ is a work of high, very high order, but it has 
higher merit—it imparts instruction in a manner, and of a kind, 
which is as rare as it is important. It teaches a lofty fore- 
thought, an untiring perseverance, a noble virtue. In the class 
of works to which it belongs, it is unsurpassed. We believe 
we are warranted upon the strength of this simple, but beauti- 
ful and instructive volume, in placing Miss Martineau, first 
among female writers of the present day. She comes up to 
Miss Edgeworth in utility, and surpasses her in the power of 
invention. ‘Thecharacter of the idiot boy and of Ella, are touch- 
ed with something like the master hand of Scott. The sea, 
the rocks, the heavens, and all the wild sublimity of northern 
island scenery, are sketched with a power of description, which, 
had the book no other merit, would entitle Miss Martineau to 
be pronounced one of the very first writers of the age. One 
merit of these volumes, is nevertheless, their brevity. A man 
of business can read one of them in a day, while waiting for 
his meals. They are not, like the works of fiction of the pre- 
sent day, formally lengthened out into two threadbare volumes; 
nor are they unnaturally lopped down to a measured size, in 
that spirit of mechanical servility, which seems to animate those 
who are in the pay of the precise and calculating bookseller. 
The author says what she has to say, and there leaves it. 
Another merit, is their originality of design and execution. 
They are unlike any works we have ever seen. The author 
has adopted by far the best, as well as the most popular mode 
of presenting the truths of this most important of all sciences. 
Political Economy is a new science; it has sprung up within 
fifty years; it has been keenly followed, and perhaps well under- 
stood in the abstract, by philosophers. But it has not until now, 
been presented in a popular form; nay, it has not been pre- 
sented in its real colors till now. We therefore hail the pre- 
sent author with enthusiasm. We close these remarks as we 
begun, by saying, that if her little volumes shall obtain that 
popularity which their beauty, their brevity, their clearness, 
their powerful interest, their modest simplicity, their cheapness, 
and above all, the incalculable value of their object, deserve, 
they will create an era in the history of human advancement. 
Ce 
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QUEEN MARY’S REPLY. 


: *‘ Wun the commissioners arrived at Lochleven, and Melville opened thelr errand 
to the queen, he found her resolution unshaken. She would not listen to the idea of 

: q q ? > ° 
' a yielding a crown that had come to her from her illustrious ancestors. He showed her 


the letter of ‘'hrockmorton, the English ambassador, but she said it only convinced 
her of Elizabeth’s insincerity, and refused to sign any papers or do any act that would 





; affect her right to the sceptre.’ 
, Substance of Bell’s Account of the Mission to the Queen at Lochleven. 
| 
Wuat! do they ask my crown? Is’t not enough 
i That they have fenced me in this desert place 
' To wear my life out; but with hand so rough, 


They must tear off the birthright of my race ? 
They shall not have it. By the Eternal’s grace, 
I will yet conquer. ‘They have crushed my heart, 
And bid the tears wear furrows in my face, 
And quenched ambition ; but the better part 
Shall rise above the storm, and they shall mourn their art. 


It is her* doing; she hath been my foe 
From the first hour I looked upon the light; 
By force, by fraud, hath sought to bring me low. 
Did she not seek me with her navy’s might ?+ 
Has she not bribed my brother from the right ?f 
And sent her counsellors to cheat mine ear?4 
Ah, Melville, I would rather have the bright 
Unenvying soul that yet is mistress here, 
Than be the queen and foe of half this glorious sphere. 


Ah me! I would that I were not a queen; 

But God hath crowned me such, and such I'll be 
Faithful and fearless have my fathers been, 

And they shall have no recreant child in me. 
She may win triumphs through her perfidy ; 

She may seem pure, with judges made her own; 
But | appeal unto posterity ; 

Yea, to the Power that formed us—at His throne, 

Proud woman! thou shalt stand condemned, accursed, alone! 


' 








* Elizabeth, the originator of most or all Mary’s misfortunes. 


t Elizabeth sent out vessels to capture Mary, when passing from France to 
Scotland. 


¢ Earl of Murray, who was supported in his rebellions by Elizabeth. 
§ Randolph and Throckmorton, sent as spies, in the garb of friends, 
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Wuicu means, my unlearned reader,—albeit the reader 
may, haply, be as learned as the writer—the head of the arti- 
cle nevertheless means, that the people can do no wrong — that 
their voice is as the Divine fiat. 

One thing is certain—that the maxim is as potential as it 
represents the sovereign people to be; and about as true as 
they are infallible. The latter member of the sentence may 
be considered a kind of Johnsonian redundancy, if the reader 
pleases; for truly, it requires some nerve to maintain the doc- 
trine which lurks in the inuendo. Let me not be accused of 
the heresy. 

In the old world, the great governmental maxim has been, 
time out of mind, * The king can do no wrong.’ Some of our 
Yankee printers, in publishing a list of errata, seem to have 
inserted, * For king, read people ;’ and so the people have conde- 
scended to adopt the regal axiom, and wear the crown with the 
utmost selfcomplacency, to this day. Every aspirant for office 
must not only acknowledge, but boldly declare and fiercely 
maintain it on all proper and improper occasions, if he would 
hope to climb the ladder of public favor. By the way, this 
ladder is a curious thing. There it stands; its foot in a mud- 
puddle; its top high in the air; and around it, innumerable 
‘humans,’ propping it up with poles, while they are kept strong 
and steady by the infallible operation of whiskey. Who would 
not desire to mount it?) How edifying to see a high-souled fel- 
low elbowing through the crowd and wading knee deep in the 
mire, to the foot; and then tugging, and skipping, and striving, 
and sweating, and begging, and treating, and thumping his 
nose and his shins against the slippery rounds, and as he rises, 
vibrating and see-sawing in the air, with all the steadiness and 
security inspired by deep potations of the ‘steam, which he 
has let off among the supporters. The people can do no wrong 
—at least, not if they should give him a flirt from the upper 
rounds and break his neck. 

I remember Frank Pascal well. He was one of my early 
associates, and our commencement of busy life was in company. 
Politics invited us, and we did not refuse the invitation. <A 
number of young fellows, like ourselves, happened to set sail 
on this stormy sea together; and as we were pretty equally 
acquainted with, or rather ignorant of, the accomplishments 
necessary to a successful cruise, it was agreed that we should 
form an association or debating club, for mutual advantage. 

There was Jack Goodspirits, the ropemaker, and Tom Green, 
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the joiner, and Will Black, the ironmonger, and Ben Brown, 
the dry-goods-man, and Jake Burnet, the grocer, and Jonty 
Smith, the lawyer, and Sam Paxon, the watchmaker, &c. &c. 
together with my particular friend, Frank Pascal, who was 
written Doctor, and myself, of no particular trade—or, I beg 
pardon — profession. 

Divers weighty matters were discussed at our meetings, with 
an ability and acuteness which did honor to the heads and 
hearts of the members, severally, collectively, and particularly. 
So we unanimously voted. 

Of course, our debates took a political turn; for the political 
world was to be the great theatre of action, and the rehearsals 
should be suitable. Moreover, we were so well acquainted 
with each other’s temper, and so friendly, that we did not fear 
the usual consequences of the agitating subject. 

One of the peculiarities of Frank Pascal, was his strenuous 
and ultra notions of the infallibility of the people. * The ma- 
jority must govern, and ought to govern, was the motto of all 
our Club. * The majority cannot do wrong, was the creed of 
Frank, which he nailed to the mast, and defended to the last 
drop. 

‘I maintain it, Mr. President, with the firmness of a Roman 
patriot,’ said he, in his speeches—for though the words might 
be different, in his various declamations, the ideas did not vary a 
hair,—‘ I maintain that the only safe political axiom which can 
be adopted by a nation, or a community, or a society like ours, 
is, that the majority cannot do wrong. Away with your half- 
way notions, your milk-and-water doctrines, that the majority 
ought to govern. Why, sir, if you admit that the majority can 
err in their decisions or opinions, you open the door to the 
greatest possible abuses. Grant this, and the next step will be 
to surmise, then to whisper, then to declare, then to maintain 
by argument, and lastly to prove, that the majority has actually 
done wrong! Whataclimax! It would unhinge government, 
unsettle all authority,and rob the people, the sovereign people, 
the all-powerful majority, of their undoubted authority. Oh 
monstrous! that such notions should prevail in the republic 
of the United States; that among the enlightened democrats 
of ———, there should be found any to hesitate in ascribing 
infallibility to the sovereign people!’ 

‘Many a time and oft,’ as the players say, did we hear such 
speeches from our friend Frank, and never could he convince 
us, nor we him, of error. For let it be observed, he stood 
pretty much alone in the club, though afterwards, several 
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of the members became converts to the doctrine of popular 
infallibility. 

One night Frank did not happen to be present, and we 
amused ourselves at the expense of his furious demagoguism, 
(isn’t that a pretty word?) and hit upon an expedient to con- 
vince him, of which you shall hear. 

‘Ata subsequent meeting, as the records would say, after 
the club was opened, Jack Goodspirits rose with great gravity, 
and stated to the president that he had a resolution to offer, 
which he thought necessary to preface with some remarks. 

‘Mr. President, said he, ‘ we have often been greeted with 
powerful and convincing argument, from a member of the 
society, and that, in strains of eloquence which could hardly fail 
of producing the desired impression, and which yet seemed by 
many of the members to be so little appreciated as to leave 
them unconvinced and unpersuaded of the correctness of the 
position so ably defended. I must confess myself among the 
number of those insensible and stupid persons. But I can hold 
out no longer. On calling up before me the resistless argu- 
ment, and thrilling eloquence of the gentleman alluded to, and 
weighing them in my retired hours, 1 am compelled to subscribe 
to the doctrine that the majority can do no wrong. I will not 
recapitulate the reasons which have convinced me, and it were 
impossible for me to exhibit, if it were necessary, the fervor of 
that elocution to which I have alluded.’ 

Frank’s eyes glistened with rapture. He could not sit still 
on his chair, but bounced up as the last word was spoken, and 
then recollecting himself, bounced down again. It was scarcely 
practicable to suppress a laugh; but Jack proceeded. 

* Under these impressions, sir, I no longer delay to offer the 
resolution which I hold in my hand, although I know not if I 
shall meet with a second —’ 

‘I second the motion,’ cried Frank. 

‘The gentleman is premature, and out of order, said the 
president. 

‘I beg pardon, sir, rejoined Frank, confused. 

‘Resolved, resumed Goodspirits, ‘that henceforward the 
name hitherto called Pascal, shall in all the records and pro- 
ceedings of this society, be so spelled as to commence with the 
letter R.’ 

* What!’ exclaimed Frank, with a bounce as high as— 

‘ Order,’ cried the president. 

‘I second the motion,’ said Jonty Smith. 

The question was put and carried without a dissenting voice, 
before poor Frank had recovered from his utter amazement. 
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When he came to his speech, he burst out in a volley of pro- 
tests and invectives against the society, for their unprecedented 
impudence in meddling with his name; to all which, the mover 
of the resolution coolly replied, * The majority can do no wrong, 
and Mr. Pascal—I mean Rascal—cannot possibly have reason 
to complain.’ 

It was long before we could get Frank to laugh at the joke. 

he 


MORRELL’S VOYAGES. 


A Narrative of Four Voyages to the South Sea, North and South Pacific Ocean, 
Chinese Sea, Ethiopic and Southern Atlantic Ocean, Indian and Antarctic Ocean. 
From the year 1822 to 1531. Comprising critical surveys of coasts and islands, 
with sailing directions; with an account of some new and valuable discoveries, &c. 
By Captain Benjamin Morrell, Jr. New York: J. & J. Harper. 1832. &vo. 
pp. 492. 


Ir is common to speak of every age as being marked by 
some prevailing spirit. Some sensible writers have desig- 
nated the present, as the age of associations—wherein men 
no longer move, and are moved singly, but in masses. For 
ourselves, we should call it the age of commercial enterprise. 
Note the ruling principle at work in the domestic policy of 
nations; their foreign negociations, wars, treaties. Observe 
the events which have marked the last half century, as an era 
in the developement of human progress. May we not trace 
the physical, moral, and intellectual advantages of the present 
generation, for the most part, to the spirit of commercial en- 
terprise? Look abroad among mankind. In obedience to 
this spirit, a new life has awakened in a before sleeping world. 
The sea is covered with ships; nations before enclosed within 
their own boundaries in the ignorance of primitive simplicity, 
now hold familiar and daily converse with each other. Each 
gives to the rest those products which it can create cheaper 
than they, and receives in return those which they can create 
cheaper than it. Thus the productions of all are enjoyed by 
each. Each is the happier, because each is the wealthier, 
and the wiser for the exchange. Thus knowledge has been 
extended to the remotest isles of the ocean, and has shed its 
light into the hearts of hitherto untraversed continents. Thus 
freedom has flown from people to people, sounding its stirring 
call through the hills and valleys of the globe, and animating 
the multitudes with a noble and generous ambition. Thus 
Christianity has been wafted to the distant shores of the igno- 
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rant savage, blessing the soil it treads upon, and transforming 
the moral desert into a garden of beauty. 

But the spirit of commercial enterprise is slow. It steals 
cautiously from step to step; it ventures timidly upon untried 
paths. Notwithstanding the immense advances it has achieved 
since the days of Columbus and of Cabot, what vast tracts— 
continents we may say—lie unvisited. More than two thirds 
of the habitable globe, comprising some of the richest, oldest, 
and most curious countries upon its surface, lie to this day unpen- 
etrated and unprofitable, except to the few hordes of savages 
whom God has placed there; and only profitable to them, as 
affording the absolute necessaries of life. The volume we 
have taken up, inspires a train of thought which we cannot 
pursue, without great and increasing astonishment. It is in 
following the bold mariner in his little schooner from point to 
point—in listening to his strange recital—in hearing him tell 
of islands of beauty, laid down in no chart—of inland cities 
of crowded population, unknown to be in existence till now— 
of simple nations worshipping him as a god, and throwing their 
treasures at his feet—of coasts lined with ‘orient pearl’—of 
precious minerals, trees, fruits, furs, and luxuries scattered waste- 
fully along shores unexamined before —that we find how trifling 
in proportion to its boundless resources, have been the ad- 
vances of commercial enterprise. One cause of this,has doubt- 
less been the continual wars in which Europe has been engaged. 
The merchants of Portugal, Spain, France, Holland, and 
England, might have availed themselves tenfold of valuable 
discoveries made long ago, had commerce been free from hos- 
tile embarrassments. Even now the spirit of commercial en- 
terprise is all-powerful and triumphant in England, and forms 
the great antagonist principle against the warlike ambition of 
her government. If any thing short of the spirit of religion, 
can make this world a world of peace, it is the spirit of 
commerce. In this respect, the English merchants are the most 
enlightened, and the most adventurous. Their chief desire is to, 
be at peace with all mankind, that they may fit out ships to 
seas unknown; secure to their government countries undiscov- 
ered; strike out new ways to wealth; add new contributions to 
science, and bring in new subjects to the influence of their 
mild religion. They have done incomparably more than 
any other nation. They have set an example to America, 
which she ought to follow. Her situation is now peculiarly 
happy for great commercial enterprises. In this respect,a splen- 
did destiny seems to lie before her. Her political attitude is 
commanding; her internal resources inexhaustible; her genius 
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admirably adapted to bold expedients; her population possessed 
of ingenuity, versatility, and intelligence. Her domestic policy, 
it is true, at the present crisis, seems unsettled; but even should 
the protective system be abandoned, it may, after all, be a 
happy day for American commerce. ‘The intellige ‘nt capitalists 
of New England, may then turn their thoughts to that vast 
theatre of speculation, which lies beyond the ocean. Let the 
competition of other nations be what it may, there is room for 
new adventurers. There are countries enough to be dis- 
covered and appropriated; ‘there is a path which no fowl 
knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen;’ boundless 
plains of Africa; undiscovered islands of Asia; interminable 
shores of South America; thousands of leagues of our own pro- 
per territory of North America, yet lie in virgin solitude. 
Competition can never render the prize dificult, or the profits 
precarious, as long as the spirit of commercial enterprise re- 
mains untrammelled and intelligent. With such views as these, 
we see with uncommon pleasure, such books as the one we 
have placed at the head of this article, written by an Ameri- 
can seaman. We regret that our limits will not permit us to 
go into a full review of its merits, but we hope we shall be able 
to say sufficient to induce the reader to procure it, and read it 
for himself. 

Captain Morrell is an American seaman, whose character 
appears to be bold enough for any emergency, and whose 
actions, after making reasonable allowances for self-partiality 
in the narrator, seem honorable to his head and heart. There 
are some readers, who out of abundant wisdom, make it 
a principle to discredit every wonderful story that is told by a 
traveller, whenever it so happens, that there are no means of 
contradicting it. In truth, travellers are much addicted to 
amplification. A man may relate a dream, or a vision which 
he never saw; so a traveller who has been where, for a long 
time, no one will be likely to follow him, may tell of 

‘Anthropophagi, and men whose heads, 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.’ 

By the manner of a witness at court, you may form your pri- 
vate judgment, whether he is telling a falsehood or not. Some- 
what in the same way, every book of travels contains several 
internal evidences, by which you can form some opinion, whether 
the writer is a man given to many inventions, or a plain, 
sober, honest narrator of facts. It would be necessary to quote 
almost the whole book, to enable you to make up your mind 
respecting Captain Morrell’s character for fairness. We can 
only prophesy concerning you, if you are a reasonable man, 
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and not unnecessarily sceptical, that you will read the volume 
as we did, with a good natured reliance upon your countryman’s 
veracity. You will say when you meet something difficult to 
swallow, ‘doubtless our author deceiveth himself.’ But these 
passages will be very rare. You will travel on delightfully with 
him, to the end of his voyages, and when you take leave of 
him, you will bid him a brotherly ‘God speed,’ and hope for the 
pleasure of seeing him again. 

We could not help smiling at the philosophical manner in 
which the Captain introduced himself, with the sayings of wis- 
dom upon his lips. 

‘The march of intellect is irresistible; and were the earth itself one globe of ice, 
the fire of genius, directed by the wand of science, could melt a passage to its centre. 
The day is not far distant, when a voyage to the south pole will not be thought more 
of a miracle, than to cause an egg to stand on its point.’ 

You must not laugh at the figurative flourish of this passage. 
It is only a little touch of the sophomoric, into which the 
author has fallen by mistake. We can assure you it is very far 
from being a fair specimen. The Captain’s style, is a manly, 
strait-forward one; he expresses his thoughts clearly and forci- 
bly, describes nature graphically, and dwells no longer upon 
a subject than is necessary to render it intelligible. 

The ‘little Wasp,’ was fitted out for cruising in the Antarctic, 
with two objects in view; one was to pick up a good cargo of 
fur seal skins, and the other to play round the south pole, as 
inquisitively as possible, if so be that she might penetrate the 
cloud of mystery, which hangs over those awful confines, where 
latitude and longitude vanish. The Captain was entrusted 
with discretionary powers, though unprovided with the means 
of reaching the south pole; which is as much as to say, that 
he was to do what he could with the ‘Wasp’ in the way of dis- 
covery, always taking care not to pass any fur seal, without 
knocking them on the head. He soon passed the southern thule, 
the land of the albatross, and burst ‘into that silent sea,’ where 
the fields of ice disappear, and the temperature of the air and 
water, becomes milder and milder. 

* March 14th, 1823. The sea was now entirely free from field ice, and there were 
not more than a dozen ice islands insight. At the same time, the temperature, both 
of the air and the water, was at least thirteen degrees higher, than we had ever found 
it between the parallels of sixty and sixty-twosouth. Weare now in latitude 70°, 14’ 
south, and the temperature of the air was 47°, and that of the water, 44°. In this 
situation, I found the variation 14°, 27’, easterly, per azimuth. I have several times 
passed within the Antarctic circle, on different meridians, and have uniformly found 
the temperature, both of the airand the water, to become more and more mild, the 
farther | advanced beyond 65° south, and that the variation decreases in the same 
proportion. While north of this latitude, say between 60° and 65° south, we fre- 


quently had great difficulty in finding a passage for the vessel, between the immense 
and almost innumerable ice islands, some of which were from one to two miles in 
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circumference, and more than five hundred feet above the surface of the water! When 
itis considered that they are always about three-fifths of their bulk under water, some 
idea may be formed of their enormous magnitude.’ ' 


He now debated within his bosom, whether brother Jonathan 
ought not to have the glory of being the first to sing *Hail Co- 
lumbia,’ upon the very pivot of the earth, where the sun appears 
to revolve in a perpetual horizontal circle, and where, if you 
were to place one leg of a pair of dividers, the other would de- 
scribe accurate parallels of latitude. But alas, the little Wasp 
was short of fuel and water; no land was near, and with a sigh 
of regret, he turned back from the ‘ glorious attempt.’ He saw 
enough, however, to convince him, ‘ that a clear sea is open for 
voyages of discovery, even to the south pole,’ and that with 
proper instruments the English navigator, Captain Weddell, in 
1822, would doubtless have accomplished it, when he was in 
latitude 74° 15’ south. 

He then carefully surveys the eastern and western coasts of 
South America, giving full directions to future mariners, and 
describing the people, animals, fishes, natural features, and 
other subjects of curiosity or utility, in Paraguay, Patagonia, 
Chili, Peru, &c. 

The second voyage carried him again round Cape Horn, and 
he examined the western coast of America, as high north as 
California, touching at many places, which he describes in such 
a manner, as to be useful, both to the general reader, and to the 
future mariner. 

The third and fourth voyages were undertaken in the schoon- 
er Antarctic, which was built expressly for the purpose. In 
these voyages, he examined the coast of Africa, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, visited many islands in the Chinese and 
Indian oceans, discovered the Massacre islands, Bergh’s group, 
and several others. The reader who possesses leisure, and 
curiosity enough to take up this singular volume, will peruse 
these two voyages with intense interest. We have not space 
to make extracts, nor could we, by doing so, do justice to the 
book. 

The interest with which voyages and travels are always pe- 
rused; the recency of these, in particular; the fact that they were 
made by an American seaman; the large field of discovery, en- 
terprise, and science, which they cover; and above all, the value 
of such an accession to human knowledge, will secure to them 
great popularity, and to their author, a well deserved reputa- 
tion. Ce 
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SCHOOLMASTER SAM. 
‘ He had no malice in his heart, 
No ruffles on his shirt.’ 

Hap you ever been in Elmton, the little village referred to 
in the *Schoolboy Recollection’ of our January number, you 
would remember an unpretending white house that stands near 
a hundred yards from the quiet street known by the name of 
Sleepy row; it is the second street from the river, and enters 
Main just above the apothecary’s. You may know it by the 
row of Sycamores along the right side; and by the way, should 
you chance to pass there after the dusk of evening, beware of the 
ditch just inside those same Sycamores; it has caught many an 
unwary youth in its time; if you look with care, and it is not a 
very dark night, you will find a plank to cross upon, somewhat 
rotten, but still serviceable. The house I speak of, Ihave cal- 
led white, and white it was in the days of its pride, but now— 
nay, ten years ago, what with the driving snows of January, 
and the hard-pattering rains of July, its whiteness was well nigh 
gone, and it wore instead a livid hue, a hue of melancholy and 
desolation. Within the mouldering fence which separates the 
grass plat of the yard from the grass plat of the street, stands a 
row of semi-withered pines; and on either side the porch, towers 
a venerable elm. You will hear there no imprisoned songsters, 
you willsee no rose, or tulip, or honeysuckle, bearing witness to 
the presence of a protecting human hand, but a robin or a cat- 
bird perchance may be pouring forth its joy from the thick 
foliage of the elm trees, and the buttercups and modest dande- 
lions blend their gold with the rich green of the herbage. The 
pillars of the porch are moss-grown; the well-curb is split and 
shattered; and were you to essay the sweep,* you would find it 
move but rustily upon its pin. It isa dilapidated building; at 
present, I believe it is tenantless; ten years since it was the resi- 
dence of a patriarch, the venerable Schoolmaster Sam. 

Let me, fora moment or two, carry you back in fancy to the 
year 1782, and give you, even as it was given me, a sketch of 
the early life of Sam Starbuck. 

He was a Green mountain boy, but, though brave enough 
when need was, he had little of that spirit which centuries 
since roused all Europe to the crusades, and which but yester- 
day brought enfeebled Poland into deadly conflict with the 
giant of the north. When the other youth of his native hill- 





* The long lever with a weight at one end and the bucketat the other, and support- 
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side were charging, beanpole in hand, upon every thing they 
met with, he was plucking flowers, or watching the wild birds 
by the mountain brook. While they, with their snow fort and 
snow sentinel were reacting the conquest of ‘Ticonderoga by 
their fathers and brothers, Sam was poring over some antique 
volume that he had hunted up in the garret. His father was 
ashamed of him, his mother wondered at him, his mates laughed 
at him, but his was a tough, ashen spirit that scorned the scorn of 
others. At length came the happy news of peace, Sam was 
twenty, and so, his bundle upon his shoulder, he bade home and 
parents good-bye and was off after his fortune. 

It was an Elysium to him—the calm valley of the Connecti- 
cut; its beauty was of a new order to his eye, and as he gazed, 
he wished to go no further. The village of Elmton struck his 
fancy, and there he fixed his abode. He began his new life as 
a day laborer; he was strong and willing to work, and did work 
well at times; but occasionally his employer found him leaning 
philosophically upon his hoe, watching by the hour together, 
the robin build her nest in the apple-tree near by, or instead 
of laying out all his strength to get the hay under cover before 
the rain came on, he would be speculating in his thoughtful way, 
upon the evolutions of the thunder clouds; and at last, lost his 
place because the farmer found him one day stowed snugly away 
behind a fence, observing the tactics of a flock of crows that 
were picking up all the corn that he had sown the day previous. 
‘ Lor now,’ said the reasoning ploughman when he found himself 
dismissed, ‘it’s main curus youshould think so hard o’ me, jist 
‘cause o’ this, and yet I guess it’s right too, secin as you pay me 
to work and not to look, —and so he made his bow and went 
forth to seek other employment. The truth was, that Sam want- 
ed astronger motive to work than the mere necessity of gaining 
bread. Want never entered intoa New Englander’s head, 
and contrary to the generality of his fellow mortals, Sam pre- 
ferred the observation of nature—the luxury of the mind, to 
soft clothing and dainty food—the luxury of the body. 

It was during the second year of his residence in Elmton that 
Sam fell in love; for a Yankee peasant, fair sir, can love as 
deeply and as truly as yourself, though his symptoms may be 
more uncouth. In the mind’s eye of my hero there had ever 
been floating a dim vision of beauty; he had watched all the 
operations of nature, from the wondrous changes of the heavens 
down to the equally wondrous budding of the daffodil, but no- 
where had he found the prototype of that lovely dream of his. 
At last he met Patty Robins, and his heart came directly 
up in his throat and told him she was the bit of perfection he 
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had been seeking; he backed at once out of the room, ran home, 
and laying down on his bed, cried, his landlady said, for a good 
long hour. His courtship I will not attempt to delineate; he 
twirled his thumbs, and bit his nails, and held his tongue, and 
looked as awkward as he possibly could for a month or two, 
and all agreed that he might, if he chose, have Patty for the ask- 
ing. And now he had something to work for, and work he did 
like a true lover. Autumn came, but Sam, though he joined in 
the husking, never dared nor cared to claim the forfeit of the 
red ears; and winter followed with its cider, and apples, and 
pumpkin-pies; the sleighs were dragged from under the hay- 
mow, the merry bells were tied to the necks of the frisky colts 
and the spavined plough-horses, and away went the lads and 
lasses, up hill and down, 


* Over bush, over briar, 
Thorough mud, thorough mire’— 


in the true New England style; and Sam among the rest, with 
his fair bride-to-be, whisked away, he knew not how, for being 
no driver, he had to trust to his poney to carry him safe through. 
It was an exciting occasion even to him, and when they came 
to Squire White’s, what with the ride and the dance, the 
cold without and the heat within, he drank so much of the flip 
and apple-brandy, that when the return hour came, he scarce 
knew whether to drive with his fingers or toes; and once again 
away went the revellers, but not in the orderly trim they came in; 
over the snow-banks they went, and into the snow-banks they 
went; there was laughing and screaming; horses were plunging, 
and ladies scolding, and gentlemen floundering; one broke his 
harness, another his shaft, a third his nose. Oh! it was glorious 
sport. Amid all this hubbub, Sam and Patty sped on with char- 
acteristic quietude; she spoke to him occasionally, but received 
no answer; he was in profound meditation. At last came a 
sharp corner, the poney was in a hurry to reach home, and with 
a whiz-z-z, round went the light sleigh, and the lovers were left 
in the snow-drift. I say they were left, but why was not Sam 
up and in chase of his poney? true enough, why was he not? 
Patty, when she came to her senses, found her swain laying 
motionless, his head buried in the drift; with affectionate zeal 
she dug him out, but he showed no signs of animation. She 
rubbed his temples, and his wrists; she rolled him over and over; 
she cried for help, and wept because she had no help. Alas, 
poor Patty! a fearful fate was thine; watching the body of thy 
beloved on a snow-bank, the thermometer almost to zero, and 
not a friend to pity or assist thee. At last, however, she heard 
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a distant shout, a peal of laughter, the pleasant bells, the 
tread of the horse upon the hard, ringing snow. Patty sprang 
forward to stop her comrades; the horse, somewhat alarmed at 
the apparition, turned short to the right, and the party were 
safely lodged in the opposite bank, for which they voted three 
cheers. Their mirth was stilled however, when they heard the 
tale of the distressed damsel. ‘They placed Sam in the sleigh 
and held a consultation; one thought he was stifled; another 
hinted his neck was broke; a third ascribed the catastrophe to 
over excitement; a fourth agreed in this opinion, but pronounced 
him to be only dead drunk. For the first time, they noticed that 
he was breathing as heavily as any of them, and stowing close, 
they whipped up again, and away to Elmton. 

When Sam came to himself next morning —for he had in 
truth been only tipsy—and learned what his behavior had been, 
his conscience smote him; he thought of apologizing, but what 
could he say? he thought of running away, but where should he 
run to? Sorely perplexed was he that day, and not a wink did 
he sleep that night; but before morning his mind was made up; 
with manly shame he went to his sweetheart, and declared him- 
self unworthy her hand; and she, poor girl, sacrificing feeling to 
dignity, agreed in the proposition ; the next day saw the Ver- 
monter, with haggard and downcast look, upon the road to 
Boston. 

Fiye years rolled away —to Patty five long and dreary ones. 
She had been knelt to, time and again, but while Sam Starbuck 
lived, he was her swain; and till she knew him dead, she would 
believe him living. In the spring of life, five yours is along, long 
while; the girl of 18 was now the woman of 23. She looked 
forth on the same placid river, the same green meadows upon 
its bank, the hue of the trees had not changed, the song of the 
bird was the same; summer came, as long and bright, and winter, 
as fitful and stormy; but in her breast there had been an entire 
change, and though to the bodily eye, all without was the same, 
to the spiritual eye it was all different. We talk of the poetry 
of the world without, but the true poetry is in the breast; there 
is hidden the cunning instrument, and nature is but the hand- 
maid that touches the string; but what has this todo with my 
tale? It was a fair spring evening that Patty, as she sat by her 
window, curtained only by the honeysuckle, observed a form 
coming down the street, that made every nerve in her body 
quiver. He had the gait, somewhat softened, but still the gait, 
and look, and bearing of her own true love. No false modesty 
prevented her from springing to meet him, and in five minutes, 
Sam was sitting again beside his faithful Patty, and telling her 
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his story. Suflice it to say, he had gone away ignorant, andcame 
back educated; he had gone away to seek wisdom, he came back 
to impart it—to take his standing in the world as a pedagogue, 
to take the name, to bear the honors of the village schoolmaster. 

Of his life thenceforth, I can give you but a skeleton. He 
was married in due form, and in due time became a father; his 
school, his fame, his honors increased yearly. He built that old 
white house; they say that in its time it was as neat and as merry 
a homestez ad as any you'd meet with. He had a house full of 
boarding scholars, and the tales yet circle round the village of 
the molasses candy that was made in those primeval days; candy 
of which our degeneracy can form no idea. Play, fun, frolic, 
was the standing rule afterschool hours; ‘it’s instinct, said the 
quiet pedagogue,’ ‘it’s nature, and it shall have its way.’ In his 
arm-chair beneath that elm I spoke of, his book open upon his 
knees, the schoolmaster would sit, watching, what of all things 
he best loved to watch, the motions of the children that played 
before him on the green; but among those children there was 
one upon whom his eye rested with more than ordinary delight; 
it was his own little fairy daughter. She was, if tradition tell 
truth, a fairy indeed; her untainted lip, her blue eye, that seem- 
ed a well of life, her clear, ringing voice worked wonders among 
the rustics. When she came with her arch look and musical 
tone, to win your consent to what she would have, they say you 
might as well have resisted the king himself as her. She was a 
little empress in the village. I would that I had time to tell of 
the Thanksgiving revels, the new year speculations, the tricks 
of April, the sober joys of harvest-time, which were all remem- 
bered in the hall of Schoolmaster Sam. Years rolled over the 
pedagogue, and every year he rose higher and became more 
respected; as the elders of the place one by one passed away, he 
came yet nearer to being the great man of the village. But 
Fortune, as you may have heard; is fickle, and even so it proved 
to our schoolmaster. But here let us rest; he had attained to 
all the power he desired, the power of doing good; he was re- 
spected, beloved, and influential. By his own efforts he had 
raised himself to the supreme power, nor was Napoleon happier 
upon his throne than in his pedagogue’s chair,Schoolmaster Sam. 
It is true he was somewhat proud of his popularity: he loved to 
take a stranger from house to house, but whether it was to show 
the neat, orderly families, and blooming inhabitants of his 
domain; or his own power over those inhabitants, the good man 
could not have told himself. He loved, too, tocall the wondering 
hoors together and astound them by his strange experiments. 
Ife enjoyed their surprise and dismay at seeing the hair of the 
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little boy on the glass stool stand up as stiff'as though he had 
seen his grandfather's ghost, and all, as far as they could discover, 
because the schoolmaster turned a big bottle round, as you'd 
turn a grindstone. But an odder thing than that, was the fifty 
pound weight that he could put on your hand by simply making 
you place it on the top of a glass jar, and pumping out the air, 
as he called it,—that was something that * beat the dickens. 
However, if he was vain of his influence and his knowledge, 
* Still e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side 3? 


he exerted that influence for good, that knowledge he loved to 

communicate; and here, without entering on his misfortunes et 

us leave him; some future day, perhaps, if the weather be bilious 

and uncomfortable enough, we wil] kill the good man at leisure. 
ke 


MAGAZINE WRITINGS, 


Srrancer. Friend, I would sleep. 
Waiter. Yonder’s the Magazines, sir; either’s enough. 
Tragedy of the Village Feather-Bed. 


Ir has been well remarked by one of the profound writers 
of the day, that ‘the universal Yankee nation, with all their 
cunning, have never succeeded in producing a poet. This 
proposition, self-evident as it seems to some, we dispute ab initio, 
thatis to say, we deny and despise every part and portion of it. 
While Bryant, and Dana, and Halleck are remembered, the 
man that denies America poets, will be looked upon as a poor, 
pitiable ignoramus. But we wander. Why, good and gentle 
folk, writers and readers, why is it that a good, strong, healthy, 
well-fed, and hard-nipping Magazine cannot flourish in this 
vast republic? Answer me, sages of literature; tell me, if you 
can, why each monthly and quarterly candle that is lit for this 
nation, with but one exception, twinkles and twinkles more and 
yet more dimly, and before it is in truth fairly afire, is, to adopt 
a sea phrase, doused forever. But why should I ask, when the 
reason is evident. Tallow, tallow, my good sir; can a candle, 
think ye, burn without tallow? LExamine with your own eyes 
any of these self-styled luminaries, and see what an imposition 
is put upon you; one, with true nutmeg ingenuity, has carved 
out a piece of potatoe to look like a candle; a second has stuck 
together some bits of old cheese; and a third has whittled down 
a morsel of Castile soap; and each swears by all that’s unctuous, 
that his is a genuine dip. Quit the allegory, and take up an 
English Magazine; you have wit, fun, sarcasm, wisdom, learn- 
ing, and poetry; and prithee, why? Why do we fail so entirely 
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where our cousins of England and Scotland succeed most admi- 
rably? They pay. Ay,and so do we, at least some of us—the 
* New England, for example. Their writers make a business 
of it; they are old, spectacled men; men of profound lore, and 
spend a long life in raking, and sifting, and washing their brains, 
as the gold and diamond-hunters do their sand, for new and 
strange ideas; but our magazine fillers are empty, unpractised 
learners, boys that love notoriety, mere children, promising ones 
it may be, but totally unfit to perform. You are severe sir, too 
blood-thirsty sir, but there is much truth in your remark; our 
magazine writers are but too often mere beginners, and their 
first attempts are, of necessity, awkward. But a more vital 
reason remains to be stated; the English magazine you observe 
has its finger in all that is going forward, in politics and reli- 
gion as well as the et ceteras of existence; this gives an oppor- 
tunity of displaying wit and sarcasm that is denied us, who 
behave with more propriety, and leave such subjects to their 
own proper champions, and this stambling-block I see not how 
we can avoid; we must keep away from these subjects out of 
respect to ourselves; but yet there are other points, matters of 
yeneral interest upon which our periodical prosers might sparkle 
and dilate with infinite ease and elegance. Look at our maga- 
zine stories, criticisms, sketches of manners, essays, disserta- 
tions; there is a degree of leadenness, a want of spirit, life, and 
character about them that is really wonderful. You sit down 
after tea with the last No. of the *******, and find at the begin- 
ning a long article upon a subject which, as the writer says, 
‘cannot be examined too thoroughly, nor meditated too profound- 
ly;’ that is quite enough, and you turn over one —two— three— 
five —six—cight beautifully printed pages of—waste paper. 
When, O ye generation of writers, when will ye learn that six 
pages is enough for the best article that you, or you, orany of you, 
can pen. Next nestles in the corner, certain ‘lines;’ excellent 
description! lines truly; my dear young friend, it were better to 
use thine industry in making fishing-lines, tow-lines, clothes- 
lines, any thing rather than lines like these. Anon you have 
an essay on the ‘Beautiful,’ turn over; ‘the Bloody Bodkin,’ 
turn over; ‘ To , turn over, sir; *On the Genius of Milton,’ 
over; ‘Parallel between Scott and Byron,’ for heaven’s sake turn 
over, sir; * Verses suggested by the burning of Moscow;’ ‘La- 
fayette;’ * Hope and Fear, an allegory;’ ‘ The Bandit’s Grand- 
father; *Time; ‘Thoughts on Bonaparte.-—As you value my 
peace, as you respect the memory of the departed, as you hope 
never to be pilloried ina magazine, close that pamphlet, sir, 
and reach me my brandy and water; for of all the bores in this 
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To my Bottle. 12] 


boring world, the one that can least be borne is the bore of eter- 
nal commonplace. Ah! how long must our periodicals be such? 
and echo answers, * Be such.’ Kind reader, are we not so? 

Ae M. 


TO MY BOTTLE. 
Tne bonny bird may leave his mate, 
And lovers part by help o° Fate; 
Foul Discord e’en the marriage state 
May dare to mottle ; 
But never shall my love abate 
For thee, my bottle! 


From thee my inspiration came; 
My thoughts of fire, and words of flame; 
My fortnight of eternal fame: 

And now thou’rt dry, 
My Muse will bear herself but Jame, 

And honors fly. 


But yet Ill scom the worldly part, 
Nor hush the whisp’ring of my heart; 
And though with poverty I smart, 
Though sickness throttle, 
Ill love thee, empty as thou art, 
My own ink-bottle. 


MODERN USES OF LANGUAGE. 
Words, words, words! 
Hamlet. 

Tue use of words, in all antiquated dictionary and grammar 
hooks, is stated to be, ‘to convey ideas.’ It is the fear that some 
of our readers, on such obsolete authority, should take up this 
very absurd notion, which leads us to discuss a subject, which 
might otherwise be deemed too abstruse. 

Let it then be understood, that in these days of marvellous 
light, words are no longer used, as in ruder ages, to convey tdeas. 
Examples of this antiquated manner of employing them are 
now so rare, that they can only be cited as exceptions to general 
practice. The wisdom of modern days has employed language 
for a much wider purpose and given it a twofold use. 

Ist. To conceal ideas. 2d. To conceal the want of them. 
Let every one who sits down to read a book, establish in his 
own mind the conviction, that if the author can help it, he is to 
know nothing of its meaning; since if there be ideas, it will be 
the object to conceal them; and if there be not, to conceal the 
want of them. 
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We shall offer a few remarks on both these usages, and spe- 
cify some of the works which will illustrate them. 

Let us first consider the use of language in concealing ideas. 
This mode of language has not been entirely peculiar to modern 
days. Occasional specimens of it have been found from the 
time of Egyptian hieroglyphics to this day. This method is 
generally employed in all philosophical, mathematical, meta- 
physical, and theological works; indeed, in all works where the 
subject is important, and people might be supposed to wish to 
know something about it. Philosophers have always seemed 
disposed to verily the declaration of scripture, ¢ we are the peo- 
ple, and wisdom shall die with us;’ since it is no fault of theirs, if 
after they are dead, any one ever finds out what they mean. 
In illustration of this, we will request our readers to examine 
the chapters written by the celebrated Dugald Stewart on 4b- 
straction, for the purpose of finding out the meaning of Nomi- 
nalism and Conceptualism; or his chapters on the double meaning 
of analysis and synthesis, and if they find out his ideas, they will 
have much clearer heads than the writer could possibly have 
apprehended. 

Brown, too, though he in some cases has had the misfortune 
to state his ideas with pitiable clearness, has yet contrived bya 
judicious intermixture of flowers, figures, allusions, and quota- 
tions, to produce quite as philosophical a jumble as his less 
ornamented brother. On the whole, we think that if the secrets 
of the craft are ever made manifest, it will not be by means of 
either of these writers. 

We might mention many other examples to illustrate this 
hieroglyphical use of language. We would, however, recom- 
mend to our readers, if they would realize the fact, to attempt 
an English version of Butler’s Analogy; or to read the prose 
works of Milton, where they will find a comma once in two 
pages, and a full-stop once in ten. Or we would more espe- 
cially recommend to them, a great proportion of schoolbooks, 
whose express object is to convey knowledge. 

The rules in Daboll’s Arithmetic are beautiful specimens. 
Any poor child who has been doomed to find out how to learn 
multiplication, by reading the ‘preambulatory’ discourse which 
precedes it, has doubtless discovered a most judicious adaptation 
of words for concealing the sense. 

_ Some ignorant persons may, perhaps, wonder what is the ob- 
ject of wrapping up ideas in obscure and mystical language; 
but, is it not perfectly evident that there is need of a constant 
succession of great men? a need that they should write? and, 
that they should have something to write about? Now, it is 
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well known to all who have any thing to do with philosophic: l 
treatises, that their writers take up a great part of them, either 
in showing the mistakes into which the learned Dr. K 
the elegant and ingenious Professor S , or the celebrated 
Mr. Somebodyelse, have fallen, in consequence of misappre- 
hension of language; ; or else in combating with astonishing in- 
trepidity, opinions which nobody ever thought of advancing, 
because they have mistaken the meaning themselves. For 
example, Mr. Locke, or Bishop Berkeley, advance an opinion, 
harmless and rational enough, if it only were put into good 
English. But from some obscurity in the language, Dr. Reid 
discerns in it a manifest absurdity. Ifere is a fine opportunity 
for writing chapter on chapter, to hunt down this unluc ky idea, 
till at last he kills it stone dead, in a *reductio ad absurdum.’ 
Mr. Stewart then comes and * conceives, that Dr. Reid has so 
thoroughly disposed of it, that there is no need for him to say a 
word, and then goes on to give us fifteen or twenty pages, on the 
same subject, as a sort of funeral requiem. 
But after this solemn death and burial, lo! 


‘John Barleycom gets up again, 
‘To sore surprise them all.’ 





- or 





For now, Brown appears to raise it from the dust, and stoutly to 
maintain that Locke, and Berkeley, and Reid, and Stewart, all 
held it, and thought just alike, onlys they did misunderstand each 
other’s language. 

Now it is clear, that if men of great and acute minds, who 
must have understood the principles of the science, had been 
thoughtless enough to state them in precise language, a great 
part ‘of the materi: ials for profound speculation must have failed. 

This use of language is also advantageous in a moral point of 
view; it promotes humility; ; it serves to convince common-sense 
people of their own insufliciency and ignorance. Great minds 
are humble by constitution. The weight of their own talent 
keeps them down. Little ones need ballast, and therefore, 
great onesgiveit. My dear friend, whoever you are, blessed only 
with common sense, and a toler: ably comfortable opinion of your 
powers, have you never experienced this power of a great mind 
to utterly puzzle and confound you? Did you ever read *Cole- 
ridge’s Aids to Reflection” if you have, you must have reflected 
something in this strain. ‘What an insignificant insect I am! 
I thought ‘I could read the English language, but I was mistaken! 
Not one word of all this great book can understand! Whata 
great mind the man must have to say thingsso incomprehensibly! 
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We now proceed to illustrate the use of words in conceal- 
ing the want of ideas. 

We have many ingenious specimens of this style of writing 
in the newspaper and souvenir literature of the day, especially 
in the poetry. Some honest readers need to be admonished 
that many things written in our language mean absolutely 
nothing. They are a sort of glorious, bewildering, bewitching, 
covering of vacuum. Any one who will analyze this sort of 
production, will discern that the art of concealing the want 
of ideas has arrived at a desirable degree of perfection. 
There are certain cant phrases, technics of the art, and he who 
would be a poet, or a fine writer, has only to intersperse them 
with common words, at judicious distances, and he will attain 
thereunto. As examples we give the words, ‘rich,’ ‘deep,’ ‘bright, 
‘beautiful, ‘glorious. We haye ‘beautiful thoughts,’ ‘rich, 
deep feelings; ‘rich, deep tones; ‘rich, rushing prayers,’ and 
the like. Then we have ‘glorious forms,’ ‘glorious souls,’ 
‘glorious brows, and ‘glorious, flashing eyes.’ We have, more- 
over, ‘burning thoughts, ‘burning feelings,’ ‘burning tears,’ 
and a variety of other conflagrations, indicating that the literary 
epidemic of the day is highly inflammatory. 

Should any person be antiquated enough to wish to find some 
key for understanding language, as used in the two ways now 
illustrated, we recommend the following rules. 

Ist. Never to expect sense, in productions professedly nonsen- 
sical, such as modern elegant literature. Let him just allow 
the words to slide easily through his head, without agitating 
himself to ask what they mean, and he will find that he is, in 
general, most ‘beautifully affected.’ 

2d. In philosophical treatises, and other works where one 
might expect to find ideas concealed, let him make up his mind 
what the author ought to say, and in nine cases out of ten, he 
can make all the words jingle along in the most accommodating 
way in the world. 

3d. All obstinate phrases, that will not bear this mode of 
operating, let him pass over as a sort of philosophical chorus, 
like the word ‘Selah,’ in the Psalms, which nobody understands. 

4th. Ina fashionable party, let him suppose, that all the noise 
he hears means nothing, of course; and regard it simply as the 
clatter of multitudes of talking machines. 


* Vox, et preterea, nihil.” 


‘noise, and nothing but noise!’ 

If he will observe these rules, particularly the third, we can 
assure him he will find no difficulty in understanding the cur- 
rent literature of the time: 
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‘ Unto his eye 
The midnight darkness will be broad noonday,’ 


and philosophy and poetry will alike appear to him to be what 
in truth they are, words. B. 


PATRIOTIC REFLECTIONS OF A GOURMAND. 


*Voracity of appetite is their national vice.’ 
Madame Trollope. 

‘We tt,’ said I to myself, as I closed the volume containing the 
above remark, and leaned leisurely back into my study chair, 
‘this superannuated cockney twaddler has at last spoken truth.’ 
How fortunate, that she came after, rather than preceded the 
travelled Captain. Now has her malicious industry gleaned 
up a thousand straws of scandal, which his more masculine and 

manly hand would not stoop to gathi r,and it must be confessed, 
that ever and anon she has picked up a grain of wholesome 
though most bitter verity. And isnot this one? Can it be, that 
we are other than a nation of most voracious trenchermen? 
True, we fall down and devoutly worship our lives away at the 
all-dazzling shrine of Mammon; but do we not deposit our final 
and holiest offering upon the altars of Apicius and Dr. Kitch- 
ener! What a theme for satire! Hereon might foreign 
malice ring a thousand changes. But, ah me! Posterity, what 
wilt thou say, when, glancing an eye over the lapse of centuries, 
thou shalt contemplate the revolutions of this glorious people, 
and this palmy time? must thou not exclaim in mournfulness, 
‘to an illustrious age of martyrdom and patriotism, succeeded 
the generation of Gourmands?) And will not the historian 
of the republic’s early days weep tears, ay, bitter tears of 
sorrow, when Truth shall stand by his side and bid him chronicle 
passages like these? 

‘It must be acknowledged, however harshly the acknowledg- 
ment may strike upon the chords of national vanity, that the 
falling off from the lofty and spiritual abstemiousness which 
prevailed at the foundation of the republic, to that wild, undis- 
tinguishing voracity which almost immediately followed, is an 
inexplicable phenomenon in the history of human appetite. 
On the fourth of July, 1776, the whole country was bright with 
the swords of heroes, unsheathed to achieve that liberty, whose 
clear and deep-toned voice has not yet ceased to swell, although 
a thousand years have rolled away. Not sixty years afterwards, 
upon that same day, now consecrated to freedom and patriotic 
recollections, that same country is gleaming with no holier 
emblems, than those of the carverand butcher. There are 
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writers, though they are entitled to little credit, who maintain, 
with a most insulting pertinacity, that when upon the great 
national jubilee, the patriot of 1830 located himself at the 
festive board, groaning beneath slaughtered victims, and strove 
for two long hours to smother in animal and vegetable medita- 
tions all sense of intellectual being, he fancied that he was 
embalming within his own breast the memory of departed 
patriotism; that when completely surfeited by the grossness of 
a fourth of July dinner, and while gazing with dreaming eye 
upon the ostrological relics, which lay scattered in most admired 
disorder upon his right hand and his left, his pure and ethereal 
spirit was dwelling among holier scenes—among the bones of 
slaughtered patriots, which bleach and mark the shores of his 
country from Maine to Georgia; that when he unsealed the 
wine-flask, and pouring out the blood of grapes, made a libation 
in honor of that demon of festivity whose throne is elevated 
high upon the palate, his soul was all alive with the fine enthu- 
siasm of liberty, and his heart was bursting with gratitude to 
those martyred spirits who shed their dear blood, drop by drop, 
that he might possess a goodly and a glorious heritage.’ 

And must this be, exclaimed I, continuing my reflections, 
must this be the voice of that stern and solemn chronicler, 
History? Is this to be the contemptible corner that we must 
fill in posterity’s eye? Would to heaven it might not be so, 
Would to heaven, that even in the caricatures of the twenty- 
ninth century, we may not be personified as the genius of Gour- 
mandism, attended by those fallen spirits, Dyspepsia and Gout, 
as we hobble into some delicious sans souci, to barter away 
tranquillity, happiness, and a pitiful remnant of health, for a 
single spoonful of mock-turtle-soup. Would to heaven, that 
while the Grecian perambulates the Portico, or wanders through 
the groves of Academus, to catch philosophy as it falls, all 
inspired, from the lips of wisdom, we may not be represented as 
Peripatetics only for the base purpose of sharpening the hungry 
edge of appetite. Would to heaven, that while the trumpet 
of Grecian and Roman fame is filled with the richest strains of 
poetry and eloquence, our own may not be exhibited as discor- 
dant with a national clashing of knives and forks. 

And now methinks I hear my fellow Gourmands of the 
nineteenth century exclaim, ‘Ah, how can we escape this 
fearfuldoom? Is there nodoor unbarred? And must we inevi- 
tably fall into the hands of some Cruikshanks in aftertimes, to 
be dressed and served up, and spiced, to tickle the humorous 
palate of posterity?” I reply, there ishope. Letus take up the 
cross of temperance, and turning our back upon oyster-soups, 
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and lobster-salads, march hastilyaway. Let us wrest the sceptre 
from the animal, and deliver it into the hands of the intellectual 
man. Let us demolish the altars that we have erected to the 
glory of rnternalimprovement. Let us annihilate the monster, 
who hath hitherto made hands, tongue, teeth, and thorax, the 
panders of his all-consuming voracity. Let us, Ulysses-like, 
seal our nostrils against the delicious luxury of the banquet; for 
be assured that the melody of the Circean ‘nymph, as it dane ed 
over the blue waters, and fell dece ‘itfully upon the seaman’s 
ear, Was not more winged with Porcellian doom, than is the 
flavor of reeking v iands, as it falls upon the charmed olfactories, 
‘abusing them to damn’ their possessor. Let us glance at the 
lights and shades of our past career. Oh, what a dreary 
retrospection this, forme! Lo, one vast expanse of soups and 
sauces, relieved at times by steaming monuments of animal and 
veget table cookery! And yet my memoirs, if given to the 
world—‘ The Autobiography of a Gourmand’ — what asplendid 
commentary would they furnish upon the pains and delights of 
eating! Might they not serve as a beacon- light, to warn 
thousands from those ragouls whereon my bark was split; and 
those fair, yet dece itful sauces wherein were engulfed all my 
high and generous aspirations? Ah, ye spiritual worshippers 
inthe temple of self-denying abstinence!—if any such there 
be, in this voracious age —little do ye know, hand inexpertus 
loquor—little do ye know the solitary wretchedness of a pro- 
fessed Guloseton. Little do ye know, how moments between 
the rising up from one banque t,and the sitting down at another, 
hang like mill-stones around his neck. And when ye behold 
his form, swelling into rotundity, and his eyes as they stand out 
in fatness. little “do ye dream of the moral and intellectual 
Zahara which lies within. Every avenue to high and refined 
enjoyment, is barred and sentinelled by the myrmidons of sen- 
suality. What to him is the fresh and gorgeous beauty of the 
spring? His thoughts are slumbering among Jes cochons de lait 
et les galantins de veau gras. Woes the voice of the lute and 
the bird fall upon his ear? It dies away into silence, for there 
is no chord responsive within his own soul. What to him is the 
perfume of the opening rose? It only conjuresupthe flavor of 
fuming tureens. Whatcareshe for the laurels of renown? His 
only ambition is to wreathe garlands around the grim visages of 
cooks. In short—as to the jaundiced eye, all things are yellow, 
so to his surfeited vision, the world seems one mighty cooking 
establishment, philosophy is no more than a theore ‘tical manifes- 
tation of the culinary art, and men aygd women are merely 
basters of spitted beef, and fabricators of blanc mange pyramids. 
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And must truth stop here? Is this the ‘be all and the end 
all, of his griefs. Oh no, we have not yet put foot even upon 
the threshold of those inward torments, under which he groans. | 
But Charity bids the curtain fall. Methinks I see her, in the 
attitude of supplication, her arms extended; and I seem to hear 
her voice beseeching me to give no glimpses of the scene which 
lies beyond. She entreats me, not to pursue him into the lone- 
liness of his solitary chamber, to drag forth those fancies which 
he would fain conceal behind the curtain of the night. This 
spot shall, indeed, be sacred. I may not rashly violate the 
sanctity of his slumbering couch, and picture him supping full 
of horrors, at ‘great nature’s second course.’ I may not betray 
his dreams, pregnant with 


* Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.’ 


I may not exhibit him, shouting forth his nocturnal soliloquies, 
nor paint him, bound Mazeppa-like tothe midnight charger, and 
hurrying dizzily through the regions of the air. Here is, un- 
questionably, the climax of his wretchedness. Real agonies 
might be endured. He might not writhe as he perceived the 
locuples podagra noiselessly entrenching himself within each 
finger of his foot. He might even smile when taking his cus- 
tomary bouts with apoplexy. Nay, even when peaking and 
pining away into the shadowy dimensions of Calvin Edson, 
under the sawdust and water diet of that prince of wo, Dyspep- 
sia, Hope might yet spread a banquet before him in the 
distance, for devouring which, his life would be worth preserving. 

But these fantastical images, which rule and revel in the 
chaos of his dreams, abusing his curtained sleep, 


* False creations, proceeding from the meat oppressed brain’— 


it is these, or rather their anticipation, which converts the 
choicest morsel into wormwood, and sauces it in the most 
bitter gall. 

The day and evening have been profaned by one ceaseless 
transition from solids to liquids, and from liquids to solids. 
Bacchus and Epicurus, have alternately exercised their despo- 
tism over the palate. Nature, exhausted through repletion, 
sinks down incapable of motion. The eyelids are alah, the 
nerves are tranquil, and to mortal vision, gluttony hath rest. 
But there is an ideal world within, all rife with tumult. Mid- 
night comes, and with itan awful retribution. It is the witching 
time when churchyards yawn; ay, and to your dreaming 
Gourmand, they.do indeed yawn, and from the tomb’s ‘marble 
jaws,’ his fancy beholds, advancing in dread array, ten thousand 
resuscitated victims, whom butchery had consigned to an un- 
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timely grave, that the wide-swallowing maelstrom of his appe- 
tite might not goungorged. Nearer and nearer they approach, 
and he seems to hear them bursting forth into a wild discord of 
crimination. There is the piteous moaning of a regenerated 
calf’s head; an octave higher, is the discordant scream of an 
expiring capon, clamorous for revenge; and above all, is audible 
the ear-piercing cry of infantile porkers, hurried to their eternal 
bourne, ‘unhouselled unanealed.’ He struggles to escape, and 
calling upon his dearest friend, shouts loud for help. In the 
twinkling of an eye, a saddle of mutton is clapped upon his 
back, and he is hag-ridden for hours by a grisly horror, whose 
flourishing ladle proclaims the cook. And then again, by some 
bewildering metamorphosis, with which dreams alone abound, 
he finds himself astride a broiling turbot, plunging desperately 
against storm and tide, through a richly seasoned ocean of 
soup. Upon his right hand and his left he sees the myriad 
monsters of the deep, their mouths ajar, and vainly striving to 
rend his ear with notes of exectation, while before him in the 
exhaling flavors, his imagination is tortured with a spectacle 
that beggars all description. There are the personified genii 
of disease; those loathsome, emaciated waiters on human appe- 
tite; their limbs wrenched into hideous distortions, their visages 
all grim with horror, and they gibber and chuckle as the 
marshal on our dreamer to his eternal resting-place. Yet ait 
this, revolting though it be, forms a mere sketch, a shadowy 
skeleton, of the dream of a Gourmand. 

And such then; O luxurious feeder, is thy earthly Tartarus! 
Thou eatest thy life away. Thou abhorrest music, for thy 
whole systeiri is out of tunes Thou spurnest poetry, for thou 
art the very essence of pros¢, thrice sublimiated. Thou damnest 
Plato, for his philosophy points thee to moderation. Juvenal 
hath thy curses, for he was a foe to wine-bibbers; and when at 
length thou cedsest to cumber the earth, Lethe prepares a 
sepulchre for thy memory, and Waggery indites thy epitaph. 

It would be well if this vice appeared only in a private 
character. It would be well if it refused to step beyond the 
threshold of domestic life. But no. It walks, another Satan, 
to and fro over our land, seeking what it may devour. It stamps 
its features upon all our festivals. It gives birth and death to 
the sermonsand turkeys of Thanksgiving. It christens Fast with 
its most dubious misnomer. Upon our national jubilee, it rings 
the knell of expiring poultry and fat kine, and lights their 
funeral pile. It exalts the throne of ‘animality’ upon the rains 
of ‘intellection, and spreads an ny pall over the warm world 
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of feeling. To a stranger, inquiring what is the important 
feature upon the broad face of American society, it 1s not mis- 
chievous wit alone that responds, the mouth. In every class, in 
every circle, it is literally the absorbing topic. We regard it as 
a great channel of communication, through which the riches of 
agriculture find their passage. And as in other times, Eve was 
not loth to gratify her palate, though thereby she wounded 
Earth, and wrung some sighs from Nature; so have we never 
yet ‘forgotten the trick’ of our great ancestress; but hesitate 
not, through this avenue, on each successive day, to inflict such 
wounds on nature, that inwardly she . 


‘ Gives signs of wo.’ 


Eating cost Eve paradise, and yet we daily spurn the lessons of 
abstinence conveyed in this momentous truth. A pippin only, 
consigned her over to perdition; and yet to gorge our appetite we 
boldly tax the whole animal and vegetable creation; nay, more, 
do we not put under contribution even the mineral kingdom? and 
are there not among us those whose glory and whose profit it 
is to appease their hunger at an entertainment of red-hot coals, 
and to quench their thirst with a draught of molten lead? 

It is, however, when eating is appealed to as an index of our 
veneration or our love, that it most offends the eye of reason 
and delicacy. Disguise it as we may, freedom’s anniversary is 
nothing more than a reeking hecatomb to the glory of cooks; 
and if there be one day of the year whereon oblivion shrouds 
revolutionary virtue, it is this, when all our better faculties are 
shrouded in the gloomy wish to drink and devour. I would 
that on the dead alone we inflicted this species of eulogy. I 
grieve to say, that even the living are not exempt. 

Has an orator deified democracy in a speech? we request 
his presence at a public trencher, where we abundantly evince 
our admiration, by proving that we highly appreciate the avenue 
through which said speech has been ushered into existence. 
Has a statesman filled the measure of his country’s glory? we 
ambitiously endeavor to emulate his deeds, by filling other 
measures, instantly to be exhausted, and again to be replenished. 
Has genius delighted the world with specimens of wit, of pathos, 
or of taste? we hasten to make manifest how earnestly we desire 
that the last named quality may receive a generous cultivation. 
Does a distinguished advocate of the agricultural interest visit 
our city, and do we feel bound to offer up our acknowledgments 
for his labors in the cause of husbandry? we consult the 
butcher, and offer up an ox. Do we wish to show our affection 
to a friend? we challenge him ever and anon, to a trial of 
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gastronomical skill. These are the various manifestations, or 
rather the pitiful apologies for the manifestation of the spirit of 
gulosity. 

Happy we, did it not intrude into another scene, hanging its 
leaden weight upon the dancer’s foot; converting ‘celestial col- 
loquy’ into a base wrangling upon the comparative merits of 
chicken and lobster salad, banishing intellectual mirth, putting 
wit and smiles to flight, and transforming a scene, upon which 
higher intelligences might look down with approbation, into a 
spectacle which must make even the demons weep. 

The scene alluded to, is that to which an individual will be 
introduced if he give a gracious reception to a card running thus: 


‘Mr. and Mrs. request the pleasure of Mr. ’s 
company on Friday evening.’ 
-* Thursday morning.’ 


If he be astranger to the tricks and fopperies of the fashionable 
few, he pays his respects at the proper hour. He wanders with 
his friend through the illuminated mansion. On every side he 
beholds graceful forms quick with motion. There is youth, 
seasoning the wholesome gravity of age with refined festivity, 
There is age, chastening down the too boisterous merriment of 
the young. Upon his right hand is a daughter of Eve, forget- 
ting earth in the bewildering mazes of the waltz. Upon his 
left, is another, forgetting her friend’s happiness in the bewil- 
dering mazes of bas bleuism. Here are eyes beaming with 
intelligence, and there are tongues eloquent with truth; and 
when for a moment all other sounds have ceased, and music 
‘with its voluptuous swell,’ is echoing through the halls, taking 
captive the listener’s soul, and breathing over it purity and 
peace, he is ready to exclaim, ‘this is indeed the beau ideal of 
modern society, the last step in the triumphant march of human 
improvement. What ingenuity could have devised a more 
admirable instrument for. working out our moral.and intellectual 
glory? Behold youth, and age, and beauty hither assembled, 
to interchange sentiments, to assimilate manners, to elevate the 
tone of philanthropic feeling, and to crown with perfection 
man’s social character.’ But how egregiously is he mistaken. 
There is a magician whose approach shall break up this fairy 
scene. He is not difficult of recognition. He bears Cain’s 
mark upon his brow, and weapons as deadly as the first mur- 
derer’s upon a broad trencher before him. He enters the 
apartment, and at his entrance the song is hushed; elegant 
conversation ceases; Philosophy makes his bow and departs; 
Temperance sighs farewell t& youth; the incipient bas blew no 
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longer enchants; the reign of macaroni and ice creams has 
now commenced, and the hand seems all at once to be put back 
upon the dial plate of Time. ; 

Let Confusion seize her pencil, and sketch, if she can, the 
general features of the scenes which now ensue; be it my 
humbler vocation to watch the individuals in yonder corner. 
The fat gentleman, at whose elbow are so many empty monu- 
ments of the instability of human eatables, and the stability of 
human appetite, who kas just concluded two plates of chicken 
salad, and whose face is almost obscured behind that mass of 
jelly which he has this moment secured, is a divine of this 
vicinity, whose last sabbath-day’s sermon was based upon the 
passage, ‘put a knife to thy throat if thou be a man given to 
appetite.’ It was an eloquent homily upon the beauties of 
temperance. His previous discourse set forth the contagious- 
ness of example. Not content with merely uttering abstract 
truth, he has now descended from the pulpit to give practical 
illustrations thereof. 

The gentleman at his side, who is apparently proving the 
superiority of dental over manual dexterity, is a classical scholar 
anda patriot. His reputation for the former character, is found- 
ed upon the fact, that he imitates one of the distinguishing traits 
of Homer’s heroes, thrice each day, ‘To the latter, he sets up a 
claim, as he has recently published a voluminous treatise enti- 
tled, ‘Political Dietetics,’ in which, following Montesquieu, he 
shows among other things, that luxury, though indispensable to 
monarchies, is the confusion of republics; that abstinence is the 
only citadel of liberty; and concludes his speculations, in a tone 
of figurative levity, with the remark, that ‘the hunger of political 
aspirants will pass the destroying knife across the country’s 
throat, that afterwards, out of the fallen carcass they may carve 
slices of territory wherewith toappease their ambitious appetites.’ 

Now mark for a moment yonder lady. Is she not eating 
upon a wager? There must bea prize held out for the devel- 
opement of gastronomical ability, and she has entered the lists. 
Assuredly she has discovered the mysterious art of condensing 
the contents of a quart measure within a cup whose capacity is 
but a pint; how else could that slight and airy form become the 
receptacle of so many oft replenished dishes? Rumor declares 
that apoplexy took charge of her father after a debauch; that 
her mother was transported into the regions of perpetual con- 

gelation by an ice; and that of divers other kindred, some have 

retired to solitary chambers and the gout, while others, with. 
attenuated shapes and lacklustre visages, are still dividing the 
air, jaded and hag-ridden by Dyspépsia. Yet these tremendous 
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lessons bear po instructions to her. ‘They rebound powerless 
from the elastic undulations of, blanc mange behind which she 
has entrenched herself. 

But it is time to withdraw. Too leng already have we dwelt 
upon this scene. But ere I take my leave, permit me, fellow 
Gourmands, ye who revere the cook as the highest earthly 
dignitary, and the science of gastronomy as the sublimest revel- 
ation of human power; permit me to conjure you, by all you 
hold dear, in other words, by all that is palatable in the animal, 
the vegetable,.or the mineral kingdom, if you are not insensible 
to the lofty destinies of man; if you would have all-cloudless the 
intellectual vision; if you would not surround the sympathies of 
your nature with a ‘darkness that may be felt,’ forswear gluttony 
and take to temperate courses. HAL. 





EVENING, 


Tue queen of night in silver light, 
Her pathway treadeth through the Heavens; 
In the west the star of evening 
Lingers o’er the wooded mountain ; 
”T'is the hour of earth’s repose. 

Now the leaf is motionless 

Upon the parent tree ; 

Now the flower hath closed its petals, 
And droops upon the stem ; 

Now the dove hath sought her covert, 
And the fox his hidden hole ; 

Now the steed hath rest from labor, 
And the bullock from the yoke ; 

And not a sound is heard, 

Save the solitary owl 

As he hoots to the moon; 

Or the panther’s stealthy tread, 

As he crushes the dry leaves 

Tn the depths of the forest ; 

Or thy roar, eternal ocean, 

Who, emblem of thy Maker, 

Never sleepest, never slumb’ rest, 
But still along the shore, 

Mutt’rest unto us 

Of Eternity. 





* PHRENOLOGY. 

WE do not intend to take the field at present either for or 
against Phrenology, but wish merely to give a short account of 
its prominent doctrines; hoping at some future day to discuss the 
subject more at large. 

The word Phrenology is derived from two Greek words, and 
means, ‘a discourse on the mind,’ making the science, if taken 
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literally, coextensive with metaphysics, as that word is gener. 
ally used. It is, however, intended to designate the science 
‘which treats of the mind as manifested through and by the brain.’ 
The founder of the science — for so we would call it in courtesy 
to its supporters, if for no other reason,—was J. J. Gall, of 
Wurtemhurg, Germany. When at school, he had observed 
that his fellows who were remarkable for memory, were also 
remarkable for the prominence of their eyes; following the hint 
thus received, he discovered, or thought he discovered, a con- 
nection between certain prominences of the skull, and certain 
developements of mind; and concluded with perfect propriety, 
that one might be the cause of the other; the truth of this sup- 
position was to be determined by observation. We see from 
this statement, that Phrenology was, in its beginning, strictly 
an experimental science, though the contrary has been asserted 
time and again. In truth however, Gall did not suppose the 
connection to exist between the mind and the skull or cranium, 
though the name of ‘Craniology,’ meaning ‘the science of the 
skull,’ which he adopted, has led many to suppose, or at any rate, 
to say so. His supposition was, that the skull received its form 
from the inclosed brain; that where the latter was prominent, 
there the former was also, and vice versa; and that the connec- 
tion existed between the mind and the brain. There were now 
two questions for him and his disciples to answer, and they were 
both to be answered by experiment, viz. First. Does the outer 
surface of the skull correspond in its prominences and depres- 
sions with the brain, so that we can, from the shape and ap- 
pearance of the head, know the shape and appearance of the 
brain? Second. Is there a constant, or nearly constant con- 
nection observable between the prominence of a certain part 
of the skull, and the prominence of a certain faculty of the. 
mind? If both these questions he answered in the affirma- 
tive; if from the skull we can tell the formation of the brain, 
and if we rarely or never find a peculiar developement of brain 
without finding at the same time a peculiar lonlpienae of 
some faculty of the mind; the inference is legitimate, and it 
seems to us irresistible, that there is that connection between 
the two that we call cause and effect ; if we see the one, we believe 
in the existence of the other; as from’ the thunder-peal of a 
summer afternoon, we believe there has been a passage of 
electricity through the air, though we could not otherwise per- 
ceive it. The inferences we come to, then, supposing our 
questions to be answered in the aflirmative,are these: First. The. 
mind acts through the brain. Second. Particular faculties of 
the mind act through particular parts of the brain. Third, 
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The strength of the faculty, and the size of the portion of brain 
through which it acts, are in direct proportion. Fourth. From 
the size of any part of the brain, we may learn the strength of 
that mental faculty of which it is, as we may say, the organ; 
and as the brain and skull agree, Fifth. We may, by examin- 
ing the skull, learn the developement of the mental faculties. 
These are the main doctrines of Phrenology. 

Gall, in order to answer the questions mentioned above, made 
a great number of observations to determine whether the inner 
surface of the skull corresponded with the outer; because if it 
did, we might feel very certain the brain did also; the brain 
being, at least until old age, of an expansive nature, and press- 
ing outward in every directions This is particularly the-case 
in childhood, and as the skull is at that time soft and yielding, 
it undoubtedly receives its shape from the inclosed brain. 
Gall’s observation led him to believe, that the outer and inner 
surfaces of the skull were parallel; this; however, has been since 
often denied, but we shall not stop to compare authorities at 
presents He next attempted to answer the second question by 
examining the brain of various animials, whose faculties and 
propensities were known, to learn if there were any constant 
correspondence between the form of the brain and the charac- 
ter of the animal. He examined the pictures and busts of re- 
markable men; he examined the heads of the living. He 
attended those whose brains were diseased, the insane, the 
idiotic. He cut away different portions of the brain in animals, 
to observe the change of character, and loss of faculties. He 
studied the anatomy of the brain, and attempted to prove that 
it was not, as had been supposed, one uniform mass, but com- 
posed of parts divided from one another by very delicate 
membranes. And by all the experiments that he tried upon 
men and animals, the living and the dead, the sick and the sane, 
he became the more and more convinced of the truth of his 
doctrine. At first he found but few believers; he was derided 
and scorned; at length he interested Dr. Spurzheim in the sub- 
ject, and together they visited France and Upper Germany. 
We care not to follow the gradual spread of the doctrine. At 
first, as a novelty, many believed in it; but laughter soon brought 
them back to their senses. It reached England, however, by 
means of Dr. Spurzheim; a society was founded in Edinburgh, 
and many were converted. In America, it has never had many 
advocates; Dr. Caldwell, of Lexington, Kentucky, is, however, 
well known to the public as an ardent and able defender of it. 
During the last summer, Dr. Spurzheim arrived at New York 
from France; thence he proceeded to Boston, where he lectured 
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during the fall. His sudden and lamented death probably 
preserved many of our countrymen from the heresy which he 
came to teach. Since his decease, a society has been formed in 
Boston to examine into the truth of Phrenology; in adopting 
this course, our eastern friends have done wisely; there are 
hundreds standing ready to cry out against the advocate of the 
new doctrine, but the seeker after truth they dare not openly 
opposc. 

From what we have said, it will be evident that Phrenology 
is yet in its infancy; it will be evident also, that its first propa- 
gator sought to establish its truth by observation; the only way 
in which it can be established. We make this remark, because 
it has been said and repeated in a spirit that is as foolish as it is 
unfair, that he mapped out the brain arbitrarily, fixing each facul- 
ty as his own good pleasure directed. It has been argued that 
Phrenology leads to materialism, fatalism, and immorality ; these 
questions we reserve for another time; the doctrine has been 
called absurd, ridiculous, childish, and degrading; it has beer 
treated in a way that casts shame upon the assailants; in short, 
it has been attacked by argument, ridicule, and invective, not- 
withstanding all which, it still lives, and is still believed in. 

This uncertainty respecting its truth, as well as the impor- 
tance of the subject, should lead us to examine it candidly and 
fairly. ‘The connection existing between the mind and body, is 
as yet mysterious to us, although most ate agreed in thinking 
the brain the organ through which the inimortal acts upon the 
mortal, for sensation and motion are both by means of nerves, 
and all the nerves of the body appear to come from the brain. 
But the Phrenologist says the brain is more than this; he tells us 
the intellect, the affections, the passions are more or less power- 
ful, as the brain is in particular parts more or less developed. 
This, as we have before said, must be determined by experiment; 
the result of the experiments hitherto made, we propose upon 
some future occasion to give through this periodical. 








TIME. 


Time, they do paint thee oldj but unto me 

It seems that young and sturdy thou shouldst be ; 
Man, though he be a king, grows old and dies, 
Empires are shattered, and new empires rise ; 

The very earth we stand on doth decay, 

Oceans are choked, and mountains pass away; 

But thou, with foot as fleet and arm as strong, 
Unworn, unwearied, speedest thee along. Z. 
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* That strain again; it had a dying fall: 
Q, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 


Ihat breathes upon a bank of violets, 


Stealing and giving odor.? 


Twelfth Night. 

Tue cultivation of a taste for the fine arts should be an object 
of primary importance in every community, on account of the 
strong influence they have in elevating the mind, character, 
and feelings of those who make them their study. Among 
them, Music holds a high rank; and it is of this branch in par- 
ticular, that | would speak at this time. 

I’rom the earliest ages of the world, Music seems to have 
been understood and used as the highest and most powerful of 
all the physical influences which sway the human soul; and so 
natural a mode is it for expressing the feelings, that in the 
description we have of the creation, the completion of a new 
world was celebrated by a chorus of the morning stars, and the 
joy of the sons of God was shouted in glorious harmony. In 
reading history, we find no time, age, or people, where Music 
was not known and cultivated. From the most barbarous to 
the most civilized, however much they may differ in other 
respects, all nations agree in this. 

So true is this, that it seems almost an instinct of our nature; 
and on account of this widely extended, strong, and almost 
universal influence which it exerts, Music, it seems to me, is 
entitled to preeminence among the fine arts. Its influence is 
not confined to man; for the fable of Orpheus, enchanting and 
charming the attention of the brutes, is not without good founda- 
tion in experience; and inasmuch as Music is not confined in its 
creation to man, so neither is it in its power and influences. 
The fiercest passion of the savage and the brute, seem to come 
under its potent sway; and even in their wildest raging they 
will pause and listen to a sweet strain of harmony, as if there 
was a voice in it which spoke intelligence to them—a mysterious 
charm breathing in its tones, which like oil upon the troubled 
waters, stilled the storm of their raging passions into calm and 
peace. 

It is not my intention to speak of the history of Music in this 
place, though that would be an interesting examination, but in 
the following pages, I wish to speak of its influence on individual 
and national character, and the consequent importance of a 
more general introduction of instruction in the science in our 
systems of education, and a more general adoption of it as an 
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elegant accomplishment and amusement among the people at 
large. 

First, its influence on individual character is very extensive. 
Reader, didst thou ever have thy nervous system disordered, so 
as to feel as though vinegar were the chief ingredient in your 
composition, the sourness of which you exhibited to the serious 
molestation of your own comfort, and that of every one else 
around you? and did you never, when in this state, feel the 
potency of Music to dissipate the evil spirit which destroyed your 
peace? Like the effect of an alkali upon an acid, it neutralized 
the sourness which had taken possession of you, and restored you 
to an equal temperament. ‘The evil spirit which we are told 
haunted Saul and troubled his peace, even in the moments of its 
strongest power, was driven out and dispelled by the sweet tones 
from the harp of the shepherd minstrel; and when David had 
played before him, Saul’s discordant nerves were restrung and 
attuned, and he became calm and restored to himself. Who 
ever listened to one of the lofty compositions of Mozart or 
Handel, well performed, and did not come away a better man? 
The feelings and crowding thoughts and images which pour in 
upon the mind at such a time, are almost overpowering. He 
stands in the sacred temple of the Most High; the lofty ceiling, 
as it towers above him, makes him feel a kind of indefinite awe 
at the immensity of the space around; afar off in the distance 
is the altar, from which ascend clouds of incense on high; 
around, the walls are decorated with the proudest efforts of the 
noblest masters of painting,and he sees represented to the eye, the 
most touching scenes in the life of the Savior of mankind; so true, 
so vivid, so exquisite, that he seems to see the canvass move, he 
seems to hear those hallowed lips again uttering the words of 
wisdom, hope, and salvation, to lost man. The grandeur of the 
scene sinks upon his spirit; he feels his littleness, his ingratitude, 
and his sin as he never felt it before; and he stands humbled 
before his own soul. Suddenly ‘they strike the bold anthem,’ 
the pealing notes swell through the space around; above, 
beneath, the lofty music fills the air; it is the chef d’ouvre of the 
great master of sacred melody, the ‘Messiah’ of Handel, and 
as the pealing notes of the organ and the choir swell out with 
the lofty theme, he seems transported beyond himself; his soul 
soars above the earth, heavenward, and is filled with images 
which have no semblance to the things of sense; he feels his 
immortality, his high hopes and his lofty destiny; and when the 
Music ceases, it appears as though he had been a visitant in 
other regions and places, and the scene and the thoughts occa- 
sioned by it, make an impression never to be obliterated. Is he 
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not a better man for it? It seems to me there can be but one 
inswer to the question. Every thing is good which serves to 
elevate the soul; every thing is ‘good which serves to arouse and 
keep its fires alive and clowi ing. Be it music, be it poetry, or 
be ite loque nee, which produc es this effect, that man is a better 
man who is subjected to its influence. 

To descend to things more humble; why is that crowd collect- 
ed at the corner of yonde ‘rstreet? It is to listen to the grinding 
of a hand-organ; how entire ‘ly they seem to be absorbed and 
wrappe ‘dup, as the crank is turne -d and the instrument drones 
forth its melody; the music may be poor, but still it 7s music, and 
the circumstance of its being poor, shows the power of the art 
itself. But what is this power? In what does it consist? It isa 
mystery; it is an unseen connection between the combination 
of sounds and the human mind, which God _ has established for 
good, and which man feels but understands not. We hear the 
chords of the human heart spoken of—the chord of sympathy, 
the chord of love. It seems as though the power of Music upon 
the heart illustrated the truth of the figure; for as we often hear, 
where certain sounds are produced in Music, the inanimate ob- 
jectsaround give a responsive echo; oras the breathing of the wind 
upon the entouche d strings of a harp, causes melody to ring 
from them; in the same way, the chords of the human heart 
seem to echo to the strain to whose influence they are subject- 
ed; and as itis exciting or subduing, lofty or humble, solemn or 
lively, the cor responding vibrations and the peculiar associations 
connected with it are produced in the heart. There is a party 
of revellers coming home from their midnight orgies, shouting 
and singing in the. forgetfulness of high excitement, and feeling 
like Tam oO Shanter, ‘o’er all the ills of life victorious’ when 
there comes floating over the water the solemn strain of a fune- 
real dirge —their wild clamor has ceased—they pause and lis- 
ten—the chord of sympathy vibrates an echo— Memory comes 
on with a train of solemn and affecting associations, and the 
mind is changed from its wild, unnatural joy to a state of serious 
and sober reflection. Look at Dryden’s beautiful ode for St. 
Cecilia’s day for a fine illustration of the same thing, where the 
subject of it is alternately a god, a hero, a pitying foe, a fond 
lover, and the instrument ‘of wild vengeance, as the correspond. 

ing changes in the song were rung; thus 
‘ Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage — or kindle soft desire.’ 
This being the power and influence of music upon individual 
character, we should of course conclude it must be a powerful 
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instrument in the formation or moulding of national character, 
and this we find to be the case. Plato affirmed that there could 
be no material change made in the Music without changing the 
form of government. Aristotle, although he was thoroughly 
opposed to Plato in his polities, still agreed with him in his 
opinion of the powerful influence of Music upon national char- 
acter and manners. ‘This was the opinion of ‘Theophratus, 
Plutarch, and in more modern times, of Montesquieu, all of whom 
founded their opinions upon this subject, as on every other, upon 
mature reflection and sound deliberation, and consequently 
they are of the highest authority, and as far as may be, seem 
to settle the question. 

The influence of Music upon masses is still more striking in 
its effects. It seems to move by its potent agency, as by one 
impulse, the souls of thousands to action. Ifow many hearts 
have been wrought up to deeds of daring and self-sacrifice by 
the sound of the ‘spirit-stirring drum’ or the shrill clarion; and 
the trumpet sounding the onset to the battle has caused many 
a soldier to ‘rush to glory or the grave.’ 

It is said that the beautiful national song, the Marseilles 
Hymn, which has given immortality to its author, De P'Isle, was 
sung during the disturbances of the old French revolution, 
under the walls of Marseilles, with a chorus of ten thousand 
voices. One would think that if stones could ever be moved, 
like these of Jericho before the horns of the children of Israel, 
the walls of the city under which this was sung would have 
fallen prostrate to the earth before the power of the song. So 
strong and overwhelming was the agency of this hymn upon 
the minds of the French, that when the Bourbons were restored, 
it was suppressed and strictly prohibited, for fear it should 
shake the foundations of the throne itself. 

If the power and influence of Music is such as has been above 
described, the importance of making it a branch of education 
and amusement, must suggest itself to every one. The gift of 
Music to man was and is a blessing, but like all other blessings, 
it may be made a curse by its improper use, or it may become 
of none effect by its neglect; and thus the avenue of one of his 
most grateful and delightful enjoyments may be made the con- 
veyance of stimulant to the vilest of passions, or be stopped up 
forever by his own hand. <A proper cultivation of a taste for 
Music, which taste I believe every one has more or less of 
naturally, elevates and refines the feelings and seems to instil a 
portion of its own harmony into the moral man. A heart pro- 
perly attuned hears music every where; in the song of the birds, 
the hum of the bee, the rippling of the waters, and the rustling 
of the forest leaves, as they seem to hymn forth their praises to 
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their Maker. It is of paramount importance then, that a taste 
for Music should not only be cultivated, but also well directed, 
in early life; it should form a portion of every judicious educa- 
tion. It is said that the be holding constantly ‘ol forms of beauty 
and symmetry serves to refine and purify the heart; and I believe 
it is true; and I also believe it is true, on the same principle, that 
the taste for Music, a taste for harmonious sounds, has the same 
effect. Good Music awakens in the mind associations of virtue, 
purity, and beauty; and by cultivating a taste in it and having 
it gratified as it should be, these associations become habitual 
in the mind, and must of necessity, give their coloring to all its 
operations. I haye no doubt that every mind is frequently in 
such a state, that one simple air in Music would have a more 
beneficial effect upon it than an hundred homilies or hours of 
philosophical discourse. I do not mean by this to place Music 
above these other methods of moving the heart, nor do I mean 
to disparage them. Every thing has its proper place, which it 
should fill; and their place is a high one. But when the 
power which is in these seems to have vanished, and their hold 
upon the heart becomes loosened, melody exerts a charm which 
with gentle hand leads back the oel from its wanderings, and 
instils again into it thoughts of purity and peace. One word 
with regard to Church Music, and [ have done. Itseems to me 
there is not sufficient attention paid to this; there seems to be 
no proper understanding of the importance of good Music, as 
forming a part of the C hurch service. But it is not sufficie nt, 
~— a psalm should be got through with, no matter in what way, 

r how badly, for if the Music is an important part of the 
idiepo-aa I hold it is—it should be performed well. A fine 
piece of sacred melody well performed before a sermon or a 
prayer, by attuning the heart to sole ‘mnity and high reflection, 
would add half, nay, sometimes would give them all the effect 
which they would exert. For of what use would a prayer or a 
sermon be upon a — occupic ‘d and distracted by other 
thoughts and images? and how often is the mind in this state. 
W hen this is the case, the only way is to appeal to the imagina- 
tion, toawaken a different and stronger train of association; and 
Music has this power to a wonderful extent. 

It is so easy to arrive at excellence in this department of 
Music, that there seems to us no excuse for the deficiency which 
is constantly exhibited in it. If we can expend money, and 
time, and labor, for the accomplishment of that which shall 
amuse a passing hour of this transient life, surely we should, 
as reasonable beings, bestow at least as much attention upon 
that which constitutes a part of the worship of the Most High, 
and whose effects are to be felt through an Eternity. R. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Ine Kynicxersacker, on New York Montury Macazine. Nos. 1 and 2. 





We would ask pardon of our New York friends for omitting to notice their 
Magazine last month. ‘The representative, as the Knickerbacker is, of the great city 
of America; supported, as it is, by the first writers of our country; and determined, 
as it seems to be, to outstrip all its rivals; it surely deserves a more than ordinary 
degree of attention. Before the first number appeared we heard prophetic rumors of 
its future excellence; of the talents and taste of its Editor and contributors; of the 
determination to spare no expense in the perfecting it. After all these preparatory 
puffs, the work, as any might have foretold, appeared to less advantage than it would 
otherwise have done. ‘The style of its getting-up we liked, but we did not find in the 
matter that spirit, wit, and poetic fire that we had hoped for. ‘The second number 
is better, however, and we doubt not but it will improve each inonth. It will proba- 





















bly be better supported by the public than any other magazine in America, and if its 
conductors choose, they may make it better worthy of patronage than any of those 
now in the field; if they do so, they will confer a favor upon their country. 

The article on Protection, in the first number, we were glad to see; such questions 
deserve to be discussed in our magazines, if it be done in a philosophical and nota 
party spirit. ‘he embryo novel, called * Fanny,’ and the ¢ Art of Making Poetry,” are 
both written with a life that promises a reform in our presentsystem of periodical prosing. 
In ten words, the Knickerbacker, though not so good as flatterers anticipated, is as 
good as reason might expect; and promises, by the help of Bryant, Paulding, Hoff- 
man and other wits and sages, to fully redeem the literary character of New York. 





Brrewster’s Narurat Maaic. A series of Letters addressed to Sir Walter Scott. 
No. 50, Harpers’ Family Library. 





RESERVING Our most profound and original observations on this work for a more 
extended notice next month, we will at present but add our mite of praise to the 
general approbation of it. Sir David Brewster, one of the first Natural Philosophers 
now living, in this pocket volume has contrived to give a quantity of matter suited 
both to amuse and improve, that in these days of diffuseness is quite remarkable. His 
object is to explain those appearances of Nature, and trickeries of Art that have been 
from time immemorial considered supernatural; and he has effected his object, we 
think, admirably. His work will tend to produce two excellent results. First. To 
undeceive the superstitious and ignorant, by showing the credulity and collateral 
knavery of man in all ages and countries. Second. To encourage a love of the natu- 
ral sciences by setting forth the wonders of the universe about us. Those that saw 
the wonderful chess-player that a few years since astonished the whole world, will 
find here the secret laid bare; those that have heard of the vocal statue of Memnon, 
will learn the * why and because’ of the seeming miracle, in this volume; the ghost- 
seer, if he read it, will be taught by what spell to lay the troubled spirit; and he that 
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has looked upon the feats of the juggler with awe and amazement, as something beyond 
man, may, from this work, almost learn to go and do likewise. For the truth and 
correctness of the statements contained in the volume, the name of the writer is a 


sufficient guarantee; for its interest all readers, we are sure, will vouch readily. 


History oF Britisn Inpia. Nos. 47, 48, and 49, of Harpers’ Family Library. 


A FAITHFUL, Compact, popular work on that strange land from which the fine silks, 
the costly spices, the gold and jewels of the earth once came, and still come in part, 
has been long wanted. We believe the want to be supplied in a great measure by 
these volumes. Many heads and hands have been employed in their formation, and 
many styles will consequently be found in them. ‘The writers are all men of note and 
many of them have been personally acquainted with the country they describe. But 
one was a naturalist, another a soldier, a third a scholar, and carrying the doctrine of 
a division of labor into literature, they have together produced a better account of 
India than any one could probably have done alone. We have first the ancient his- 
tory of Indostan, with a sketch of its geography and great natural features; then an 
account of the Portuguese discoveries in India; to these succeed those of the English ; 
a digression gives us the history of the Mohammedan conquests and dynasties; after 
which, in half a volume of great interest, we have the wars and proceedings of the 
British down to 1826. ‘The Hindoo chronology, which runs back some few millions 
of years beyond the creation, as given by Moses; the mythology of the natives; their 
manners and literature, all of them subjects of deep interest, are next treated of. The 
mode of government by the British; the natural history of the Peninsula, and some 
general observations on health, and other topics, close the work. Here then we have 
a compact account of all that is interesting in one of the most interesting countries on 
the globe. Of the correctness of the accounts, we judge, not so much from any know!|- 
edge of our own, as from the faith we have in the information and respectability of 
the writers; and on the credit of their names we dare recommend it to the public as 
being true and impartial. 


Tue Ricnts or aN American Citizen, with a Commentary on State rights, and 
on the Constitution and Policy of the United States. By Bensamin L. Otiver, 
Counsellor at Law, Boston. Philadelphia: 1832. 


Tus work embodies within a convenient compass, much political information, that 
is of deep interest at all times, and particularly so at the present day. It is ably 
written, and with uncommon impartiality, considering the times. The first part treats 
of the general rights of man previous to government; it then explains what natural 
rights were surrendered when the constitution was formed. First, to the general gov- 
ernment, and secondly to the states, and thirdly to the people themselves. Part 
second treats of some particular rights enjoyed in the United States; such as rights of 
suffrage, speech, trial, &c. and of the redress for each. Part third explains the true 


policy of the American people as to the three great branches of industry, agriculture, 
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manufactures and commerce. ‘The work concludes with a chapter on the prospects 
of the United States. It cannot be called an elegant or popular style, nor wili it 
escape much censure from those who differ from the author; but it is upon the whole 
a more impartial condensation and application of supposed political maxims to a difh- 
cult and trying crisis, than could have been expected from any quarter; and it not only 


furnishes many important ideas relating to the present time, but will be always useful 


to the American citizen as a guide and informer. 


Recotitections or Miraneavu, and of the Two First Legislative Assemblies of 
France. By Etienne Dumont. 


Tue first French revolution was the triumphant era of charlatanry; and the prince 
of all charlatans, towering sublimely above all, was Mirabeau. He enveloped himself 
in a prestige, through which he was seen by the world, enlarged almost to supernatu- 
ral dimensions. ‘This work of Dumont’s has dissipated the illusion. 

Mirabeau shone brightly, but it was in great part the brightness of reflected light. 
He was ready to undertake any thing, and in whatever he undertook he was conspic- 
uous; but his power lay in his being able to concentrate in his single person the power 
and labors of others. His celebrated work on the Prussian monarchy, he owed chiefly 
to Major Manvillon. His writings on Stock-jobbing, on the Bank of St. Charles, the 
Order of Cincinnatus, and his * Lettres de Cachet,’ were in great part made up of the 
contributions of others. Claviere and Panchand supplied the materials for his writings 
on Finance. De Bourges wrote his Address to the Batavians. Pelin, Duroverai, Du- 
mont, and others, prepared great numbers of his speeches and addresses. So superficial 
was his knowledge on many subjects discussed in the Assembly, that he could not 
debate upon them. He made the speech that had been prepared for him, but could 
not answer the arguments of members opposed to him, till he had obtained new ma- 
terials from his prompters at home. 

Yet Mirabeau wasagreatman. He had a gigantic constitution, volcanic passions, 
an oriental wealth and strength of imagination, a wonderful power of acquiring knowl- 
edge where he chose to apply himself, an almost intuitive perception of character, 
an insight into the future that seemed like the inspiration of prophecy, social powers 
that fascinated men, and above all, an energy and decision of character, which united 
with his other qualities made those who were intellectually his superiors, willing to 
labor for him without hope of reward or reputation like slaves. He received the 
knowledge of their minds into his; his imagination and passions breathed life into it, 
and he then gave utterance to it in the assembly, in strains of the most magnificent 
eloquence. All of which and much more may be found in the work before us. 

Dumont’s reputation stands so high that we need not speak of it. This posthumous 
work of his, gives a better idea of the early stages of the French revolution, so far as 
it goes, than any other that we have seen. Of the innumerable Memoirs and Recollec- 
tions connected with that period, it is probably the best. 





